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MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


ufacture a superior quality of Bells. ....Special attention 
to Church, Co! ~ Academy Bells... 
filustrated Catalogue sent 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music, 


MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


OVER 11;000 PUPILS SINCE ITS OR- 
GANIZATION IN 1867. 


The most eminent artists and instructors employed. In- 
struction given in all departments of Music. Special attention 
to Music Teaching in Public Schools, and Modern Lan- 
guages. Beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement 
taught in graded classes of four or six, or in private if desired. 
Special classes of two or three also formed. Largest num- 
ber of FREBE ADVANTAGES of any Conservatory, including 
Lectures, Pupils’ and Artists’ Concerts, Sight-reading 
Classes, Oratorio R etc., equivalent to sEVENTY- 
rive dessons of one hour each per term. 

Musical Library open to pupils. Situations, etc., pro- 
cured. Tuition exceptionally low. Four terms of ten weeks 
each, beginning in September, November, February, and 
April. For circulars and full information, address 

12 E. TOURJEE, Director 


Erasable Recitation Cards. 


These Cards, 23% by 3% inches, are gpated with a water- 
proof composition upon which lead-pencil marks can be 
made and erased thousands of times. They are designed for 
use by teachers who would mark recitations justly by record- 
ing them immediately. Each Card has printed upon its face 
a permanent blank form for recording the name and number 
of a pupil, his daily recitations in five studies for one month 
each, and forms for the averages of the same at the end of 
each week or month, which may then be transferred to any 
form of school record or report. 

These Cards, together with the ‘* Universal School 
Record,’’ form the most convenient and cheapest SYSTEM 
or Scuoot Recorps now extant, though either may be used 
independently of the other. Circulars descriptive of the sys- 
tem sent on application. Sample Recitation Card, with sug- 
gestions about use, also sent on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 
Price of Cards, 5 cents each in lots of twenty or more, or 
$4.50 per hundred. Sample copy of Record, Year Book, in 
board covers with cloth back, 50 cents; Term Book, in stiff 
paper Covers, 25 cents. 

Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 
price. Address the Publishers. 

BUCK, MACK & CO., 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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GINN BROTHER 


PUBLISH 


OUR WORLD Series of Geographies, complete in 
two numbers, 


ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S Latin Series, compris- 
ing. a complete Preparatory Course for College; exten- 
sively used i in our best Schools and Colleges. 


Goodwin’s, White’s, Whiton’ Leighton’s, and 
Liddell & Scott's Greek, 


Hudson’s School Shakespeares, separate Plays; - 
pr of Poetry and Prose (Burke, Webster, 


Music Read 
Shatlandy Charts, by Mason, 


JUST OUT: 
Song Tablet, 


By Irvinc Emerson, author of “SONG LAND,” and 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools ef Hartford. 
A book for GramMAR SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, 
Acapmigs, SociaL SINGING, AND SinGcinG SCHOOLS. 
Handsomely gotten up; containing nearly 200 pages, and 


13 Tremont Place 
BOSTON, 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
___Preparatery Schools, Academies, &c. &c. 


Boston: UNIVERSITY—Wws. F. Warren, LL.D, 


President. For information concerning any 
address the aj apenas D Boston, Mass. 
School of Theology— Rev. J. E. Latimer, D.D. 


School of Law—Dean, Hon. Geo. S. Hillard, LL.D. 
School of Medicine—Dean, I. Tisdale Talbot, M.D. 
School of Oratory—Dean, Lewis B. Monroe, A.M. 
College of Lib’1 Arts—Dean, Rev. J.W.Lindsay, D.D. 
_ College of Music— ‘Dean, E. Tourjee, Mus.D. 


ROWN UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session begins 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wo. DouG as. 


C oth sexes. COLLEGE, N ont, Minn. Open te 
both sexes. Address the President, J STRONG, D. D. 


DRURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., for both sexes ; 

Classical, Scientific, and Normal courses of study; ex- 

penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 

DABTMouTH COLLEGE, Hanover, “Ad 
dress the President, A. D. SmiTH, D.D., D. 


taining Examination Papers of 1874-5. The University 
no longer prints a Catalogue for gratuitous distribution. Sent 


by mail on recei ~ of 60 cents by the publisher, CuarLes W. 

Sever, Cambridge, Mass. 

HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y. For cata- 
logues address the President, S. G. Brown. D.D. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Univ. 
* For information address Dr. J. V. LANSING, Albany, | N.Y. 


HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
New York City. For circular and information apply to 
Austin Fuiint, JR., Secretary. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL COLLEGE of the City of 
New York, holds two sessions annually, commencing 
October and February. ae The Medical Eelectic, 
ke pp.; $1-g0a year. S a7 West furnished. Address 
opert S. Newton, M.D » 137 West 47th St., N.Y. City. 


IAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
__ For circulars address Joun A. _Murpny, M.D 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Harvard Unwersity 
For catalogue or further information address RE 
Fitz, Sec’y, 108 Boylston street, Boston. ile Se 


EW YORK HOMC@OPATHIC MED. COLL., 
cor. 23d street and 3d avenue. For information address 
J. W. Dowtina, M.D., Dean, 568 Fifthave., N.Y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical De entt. For circulars and information 
address Prof. C. - PARDEE, 426 East 26th street. 


NIV. OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical | Dept., Phil- 
For announcement apply to Dr. R. E. Rocsrs, 
Dean, P P. O. Box 2838, Philadelphia. 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY, D.C. The 
usual Academic and Professional ents, conducted 
by able Faculties. J. M. Lanaston, L acting-Pres’ t. 


jowa COLLEGE, Grinnell, Towa. For one ete., 
address the President, Gzorce F. Macoun, D. 


M. Grecory, LL.D., Regent. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEE 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS. 


For cat- 


K Nox COLLEGE, Galesb 
alogues or further information, 
25m _NEwWTON ‘Bataan, Pres’ t. 


L4PAz2ttE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn. For cata- 
logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. YouNnGMAN. 


re COLLEGE, Mariet 
logue, etc., a address the President, I. 


Ohio. For cata- 
ANDREWS. 


AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE, W. S. Ciark, President, Amherst, | Mass. 


NOETHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Ill. 
address C. H. Fowisr, D.D 


Coll. of and Science —Prof. D. eg A. 
College of Technology—Prof. O. Marcy, L 
Wi s College of Liter. and Art—Ellen M. 


College of Biblical Institute) — Rev. H. 
DB. se Booth, LL.D., D 
College of Law—Hon. e oot ean. 
College of Medicine Davis, A.M., M.D., Dean. 
Preparatory School — Rev. H. F. Fisk ALM .M., Principal. 
Conservatory of Musi:—Oscar A. Mayo, irector. _ 
PD OCHESTER UNIVERSITY, Rochester, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, N.Y.; E. O. 
S Li D., Chancellor. Hae the fallowing 


De $ organized: 
Goll. of ‘Lip 1 Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., LL.D., Pres’t. 
Coll. of Phys. and Surgeons—F. H yde, M i» Dean. 
Coll. of Fine Arts—Geo. F. Comfort, 7 M., Dean. 
For information address Prof. J. P. Grirrin, A.M. } Registrar. 


G WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogue address the 
dent, Epwarp H. MaciLL, Swarthmore, Penn. 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, “Indianola, 
Towa. For catalogue, etc., address ALEx. Burns, Prest. 


UFTS COLLEGE, College Hill, Mass. (4 miles from 
H. Caran, President. For Catalogue and 
Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, Secretary. —_25 


OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’| College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : : — Classical, Chemical, 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. De 
Address D. H. Cocurans, LL.,D Brooklyn, N 
HANDLER ‘SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL Scientific 
Department of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. E. 
R. RuGGugs, Hanover, N. H. 


IVIL ENGINEERING SCHOOL of Union Col- 
lege. Thorough course. Field practice. Address Prof. 
C. Staugy, Schenectady, N. Y 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. SAmuEL 
KNEELAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 16 22 


ARDEE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL— Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton, Pa. Address T. Green, LL.D. 


DREPARATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL for 
all Schools of Science. A. CoLin,1,267, B’dway, N.Y. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 
Drowns, Troy, N_Y. 


HEFFIELD SCHOOL of Yale 
~ College. Address Prof. G. J. Brush, New Haven, Ct. 

GcHOOL OF MINES, Columbia “College. 
mation address Dr. C, F. CHANDLER, E. 49th St., N 


W ABREN ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. BurBank, Prin. 


W CRCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. THomPson, Worcester, Mass. 


~ FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG ae Bordentewn, 

N.J. For catalogues, address Rev. J.H . BRAKRLY,Ph.D. 
J ASELL SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 

Auburndale, Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address CuHarugs C. BRAGDON, 46 


Presi- INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 


location and grounds. and artistic advantages 
superior. Rev. C. V. Spgar, Principal. 


INSTITUTE, for Yo 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


A School of a very high order in every » and con- 
fessedly one of the for you ladies in New 
England. Splendid location; ully furnished ; 


all departments thoroughl sanained a corps of twelve su- 
perio instructors. Send ler catalogue Prof. H. 


Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BUCKHAM, Pres, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
catalogue containing cage of study in Departments of 


d Science, a! to C. J. Provost, or 
Prot J. P. I of Faculty of ’ Science. 


COLLEGE, Willamstown, Mass. 
Entrance examinations July 6 and Sept. 8. 
_ For r information apply to P. A. CHADBOURNE, Pres’ t. 


Three courses ¥,4 study — Classi 
. Foss, | D. 


sold for the low price of Firry ae 


Either of above books ome of peice. | 
(as most convenient publisher, BRO N 
EACH, 142 and 1 


Hartford ; OR 


Street, New York ; AMIN H. SANBOR 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston, i 19 


REW THEOL. "SEMINARY cl closes in in May, and 
| Hurst, 1 D.D, Ma D. adison, N 
DACIFIC SEMINARY, Oak- 
‘P land Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. Benton 


Greene, Principal. 15 
TLD: EN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized in the Union. 


Hiram Coes A.M. 12 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


F. CARLYLE PETERSILEA begs leave to 
announce that he has now introduced a system in his 
School which places the dest private instruction in all de- 
partments. Music and ExocuTion within the means of all 
persons of talent and high aspirations. There are hundreds 
of pupils who are wasting money, health and time in taking 
Music lessons, and who are positively making no progress. 
PgrersiLea’s Improved Hand Guide is particularly recom- 
mended to teachers and students ef Music. Applicants will be 
received at all times. Address, or call at PETERSILEA’S 


MUSIC SCHOOL, 28: Columbus Ave., Boston. 152% 


PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS | ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded | by 
Prest. John Adams. Prepares s for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. - Dimmock, I LL.D. 


BARRE ACADEMY, aaa Scientific School. 
J. S. Spautprne, Principal, Barre, Vt. __ 322 


SEMINARY, oublished 1825. Has 
prepared over 600 en for College. Address 
w.S. _Smitx, Cazenovia, N.Y 


ONN. LITERARY INSTITUTION, Suffield, Cu 
First-class School for both sexes. Three courses 
study. Instruction thorough. J. A. SHorrs, A.M., Princ. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259— 265 Boylston 

street, Boston. Classical, Scientific, Wetnect Military. 
The different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate nares of both sexes from three to 
twenty-one years of age. Special students received in all 
sections of Upper Department. 1" 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, — South Williamstown, 

Berkshire County, Mass. Established in 1842. Pre- 
pares Boys for College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Bgnj. F. Mitus, A.M., Principal. 


QBEENWICH ACADEMY, East Greenwich, R. I. 
wey yon | Department of Boston University. Prepares 
students of both sexes for any college. First-class Musical 
and Commercial departments. Address Rev. F. D. BLakgs- 
Leg, Principal. 10 


HIGHLAND ‘MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Fits its cadets for common and scientific 
pursuits. C. B. Metcaur, Superintendent. 9 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Conn. A Home School for Boys and Girls. Parental 
care and tho ddress Captain J. K. 
Bucktyn, A. 


P Princeton, Ne COLLEGE Preparatory School, 
Princeton, N. J. Term opens Sept. 8th ddress the 
Principal, Rev. C. J. Cotnins, or Rev. Wittiam Harris, 
Treasurer of the College. 


PEEPKSKILL (N. ¥.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
ns Sept. 8, 1875. New Gymnasium. $400 per year. 
Send for circular to Messrs. Waricut & Donacp. 4om 


RUTGERS SCHOOL, 
New Brunswick, XN. 
A Boarding and Day School. 
Boys prepared for C lng or Scientific schoois. 
Rev. bh... Instructo»in Natural Sci- 
ences. Circulars "hon ABRAM Tw on, Rector. 


h instruction. 


JOHNSBURY ACADEMY ,ohnsbury, Vt. 
Has many advantages in point ¢ 48, scenery, and 
health. Aims to be not inferior to/ y best schools.— 
Apply to H. T. Futver, Principal. by 5 3m 


¢ LUTE, Springfield, 


PRINGFIELD COLL. 
Cc STEBBINS, A. A.M. 


‘Mass. For particulars addy 


WARNER'S Business College 
Providence, R. I. eo 4t practical institution 
learning in the State. Ser A) © for catalogue. Address 
Ww. _W. Warner, Princip 3422 


ILLISTON 87 re ARY, Easthampton, Mass. 
Complete in its . sents for Classical and Scientific 
_Apply to M. _ RAW, _Principal._ 


_|Superb Heliotype Books. 


RAPHAEL ENGRAVINGS. 


including’ th isitation,’’ two 
Family,” the ‘‘ Madonna of the Fi: to tad the “ Bearing 
of the Gross.” A superb volume. 4to. $10.00. 


TOSCHI’S ENGRAVINGS. 


From Frescoes of CorreGc1o and PARMEGIANO; a Plates 
reproduced by the Heliotype process from the “ Gra 
Collection of Engravings, Harvard University. 
beautiful volume. $10.00. 

(All the 48 engravings contained in these two volumes, 
but made from larger _—, can be had separately, at $1.50 
each. Send for Catalogue of Heliotypes of Classic and Pop- 
ular Engravings. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Francis S. Drake. 1 vol. large 8vo. 
” Cloth, $6.00 ; Sheep, $7.00. 
This ireeeent work has been carefully revised and cor- 
aa to date. It contains biographical sketches of nearly 
ten thousand persons, dead and living, who are either Amer- 
ican by birth or connected with American history by events 
in their career, It is a careful and accurate work, and should 
be in every Public, College, School, preredeed) and Family 
Library as a standard and indispensable book of reference. 
For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
| price by the publishers, 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Boston, 


1019 pages. 
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NEW-ENGLAND ¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SCHOOL OF MINES, 


Columbia College, 

East 49th Street, NEW-YORK CITY. 

FACULTY. 
F. A. P. BARNARD, 8. T.D., LL. D., Presipenr. 
T. Eggleston, Jr., E.M., Mineralogy and Metallurgy. 
Francis L. Vinton, E.M., Mining and Civil Engineering. 
Cc. F. Chandler, Ph.D., Anal. and App. Chem. 
Chas. A. Joy, Ph.D., General C istry. 
Wm. G. Peck, LL.D., Mechanics and x 
John H. = ~ Mathematics. 
Ogden N. , 
J. SS. Newberry, M.D., LLD. Geology and Paleontol. 
Frederick Stengel, German. 
Jules E. Loiseau, French. 

The plan of this School embraces five three-year courses for 
the of Engineer of Mines or Bachelor of Philosophy, 
viz: — I. Civil Engi ing; II. Mining Engi i TL 
Metallurgy; IV. ogy and Natural History; V. yt- 
ical and Applied Chemistry. There is a 4 year for 

tes for a degree ma arrangement, pursue any 
of the branches taught ZL without previous exam- 
ination. 


a on ts in Ch ry and Assaying, the fee is $200. 
pecial students in Assaying are admitted for two months for 
a fee of $50. wet to 


meet the the Scheol. 
For further information and for catalogues, apply to DR. 
Cc. F. CHANDLER, Dean of the Faculty. r 


YALE COLLEGE, 
Medical Department. 


The Collegiate year embraces a Spring Term and a Reg- 
ular Lecture Term in the Winter. next Spring term 
begins March 4th, 1875, and closes July 
isa term, in chich tnctrestion given chilly rec- 

President, NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 


Representative Booksellers 


OF 


NEW ENGLAND. 
EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin Street, Boston, 


i 


PROFESSORS—Benj. Silliman, M.D., Genl. Chem. 
and Toxicol. S. G. Hubbard, M.D., Obstet. and Dis. of 
Wom.andChil. M.C. White, M.D., Hist. Path. and Mic. 
C. A. Lindsley, M.D., Mater. Med. and Therap. D. P. 
Smith, M.D., 
Princ. and Prac. of Surg. L. J. Sanford, M.D., Anat. 
Physiol. S. H. Bronson, M.D., Lecturer on Physiol. 

FEES. — Matriculation (annually), $5.00. Spring term, 
$60.00; Lab ry exp Ss, $10.00; L term, $105.00; 
Demonstrator’s ticket, $5.00; Graduation yy oe For 
further information address C. A. LINDSLEY, Dean of the 
Faculty, New Haven, Conn. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R 
Spring and Summer Term wil! commence February, 1875. 


Regular course of study two 
A Special and Advanced has been established for 


fr GREENOUGH, Principal, 
J. 
Or T. B. Stocxwatt, C. P. S., F 

Providence, R. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Spring and Summer term opens on Monday, February 14, 
1876, at 2.00 P. M., at which time a new class will begin the 
two years course of study. Those seeking admission must 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must declare their pur- 
pose of —*> public schools of Connecticut. The 
pase Senior C graduate on Friday, January 28, 1876. 

or catalogue, address, at New Britai 

27 N. CARLETON, Principal.} 


PRINCE’S HILL 
Family and Day School, 
BARRINGTON CENTRE, R. 1. 
_ Fall Term of sixth School year commences first Monday 
“ISAAC F. CADY, A.M., Principal. 


School Apparatus 
E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Philosophical Instruments and Apparatus 
for the practical illustration of the Physical Scie have 
made a IN PRICES. 
i School Apparatus, designed particu: 

Schools, includes many pieces of late 


is ible for good wor 
i contains letters in testimonial receiv 
istinguished Professors of Physics 
in 
of the high i Meh 
reputation w 
ufacture of E. S. RITCHIE @ SONS have been 
over 


or in transportation. 
Bitchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus, 
Illustrated, will be sent gratis on application. 
Ritchie's Catalogue of Philosophical Apparatus, 
Illustrated, 64 pp., sent on application—price 15 cts. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been appointed ts 
‘by J. Brownine of London, and Rupotrn Kazwic of Paris, 
manvfacturers of and Acoustic 
and receive orders from and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation. 

Manufactory in Brookline, 

Office in ;— Hours between 
10:00 and 12:00 23 


. and Prac. Med. Fr. Bacon, yn 


ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 


| College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 


of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to 
furnishing libraries and to books for students and teachers of 
all gredes, whe ave invited to call and examine. 23 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., . . . . . . New York. 
Orders from Teachers and School Officers 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 


OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 Washingsen St., 10 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON 


Supply School and College Text- Books and Stationery, and 
keep a large stock of miscellaneous Books. New-England 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hinxise & Co., Cincinnati. 
Correspondence invited. Send :or catalogues. 23 


NIGHT, ADAMS & CO., 

32 Cornhill, Boston, 
Agents for AMERICAN EpuCATIONAL SERIES 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co. 

We supply the above publications to Teachers and school 
officers 4 introduction or examination, at lowest rates ; 
also all articles in the School Book and Stationery line. 

Send for our complete catalogue. 23 


UTTLE & CO., 


executed with intelligence and promptness by GEO. 
E. STEVENS & 0. 

Letters of enquiry as to prices, etc., are invited. Any books 
will be 


‘orwarded on receipt of the advertised price. 


THE 


Franklin Series 


OF 
READERS: 
THE 


HANDSOMEST, 


THE 


BEST! 


THIS ENTIRE SERIES 
JUST ADOPTED FOR 
THE BOSTON SCHOOLS. 


Please send for sample pages and testimonials, 


BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 


45 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


New-England Educational Agency 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The National Standard Text-Books: 


Felter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics. 
GUYOT’S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS THE 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


They received THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL in the 
Vienna Exposition of 1873. 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, Agent, 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


The Favorite School Teat-Books. 


(OWPERTHWA/ T & C0.'8 
Epucationat Series. 


MONROE'S Readers and Spellers, 
WARREN'S New Geographies, 
HAGAR’S Mathematical Series, 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 


Catalogues FREE.—Viberal terms for Intro- 
duction, and in Exchange for old Books in use. 


JAMES A. BOWEN, \ New England Agents, 
WALTER H, FAUNCE,} 29 Brattle St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


GREENLEAF’S 


NEW 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 


COMPLETE IN THREE BOOKS: 


at 


New Primary Arithmetic, 

New Elementary or New Intellectual, 


And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 
Academies, and Seminaries. 

The use of these books in the leading Schools of 
nearly every State in the Union is a sufficient endorse- 
ment of their merits. 


PARKER’S 
Progressive Exercises 


IN 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. HAmitton. Complete Course in 
one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 


This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 


of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Rockland, Auburn, 
Gardiner, Salem, 
Newburyport, Newton, 
Danvers, Wate: 
Fall River, ‘Flolyoke, 
Chicopee, Rutland, 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennington, 
Providence, ristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsocket, Hartford, 
New Haven, New London, 
New Britain, Litchfield, 
Enfield, bany, 
}0, City, 
N Vine 
renton, Atlanta, 


and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 


Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT §. DAVIS & 00., 
386 Bromfield St., 


New School Books. 


The Publishers beg to invite the attention of Teachers 
and Educationists to the following new and important edu- 
cational works which they have recently published : 


Swinton’s Geographical Cours, 


By WILLIAM SWINTON. 
Author of “ Word-Book Series,’ “ Outlines of History,” 
“ Language Lessons,” &c. 

In the preparation of these works the auwr nas not been 
content with making merely a skillful os he has, 
in fact, remodeled the subject of Geography in accordance 
with the most advanced methods now pursued in our leading 
cities, and has introduced features of such novelty and im- 
portance that the publication of these books must mark a 
NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING. 

The Course is embodied in two books, namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Designed as a Class-book for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades, and as a complete Shorter Course. 132 pages, 
8vo. $1.20. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY. 
Physical, Industrial, and a Special phy for each 
State in the Union. Designed as a Class-book for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar grades. 136 pages, 4to. $2.00. 

*,* Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of these G: phies. A copy of the “ ELementTary 

GsoGcraPxy” will mailed on receipt of s50 cents, and of 

the on receipt of gocts., if desired 

for examination with a view to introduction. Specimen 
pages sent free on application. 


ROBINSON’S 


Shorter Course in Mathematics. 


Epitrep sy D. W. FISH, M.A. 


In this course the Science oF ARITHMETIC, both Oral 
(Mental) and Written, in all its various grote and appli- 
cations to business purposes, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded books. 

The series is substantially bound in cloth, and the two 
Arithmetics are profusely illustrated with appropriate 
and beautiful designs. 

We claim to offer, in this series, the cheapest, the dest, 
and the Aandsomest Shorter Course in Mathematics 
now before the public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC, 
‘ 168 pages. Price so cents. 
COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. . 

508 pages. Price $1.40. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 

462 pages. Price $2.00. 


ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. | 
284 pages. Price $1.00. 

ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 

192 pages. Price $1.25. 

The COMPLETE ARITHMETIC is also published 
in Two Volumes — I. and Part II. Price 80 
cents each 

*,* We will send sample copies of The First Book, 
and of The Complete Arithmetic, for examination 
with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for the two 
books; Part I. god Part IL. fer 50 cents each; The 
Algebra for $1.50; and The Problems for $1.00 each. 

Specimen pages and full descriptive circulars of the Series 
will be sent on appiication. 


White's Progressive Art Studies, 


By GEORGE G. WHITE. 


Mr. Wuite has solved the problem of a rational system 
of Drawing adapted to our common educational wants, 
whereby more real progress may be attained in less than 
half the time required by other systems, and at far /ess cost. 
The system is issued in the form of Cards—the only proper 
way of presenting the copies to the eye of the student— 
neatly encased in envelopes containing 12 each, with an ac- 
companying Manual of Instructions, and sheets of blank 
drawing paper. 

The whole Course, when completed, will comprise a 
thoroughly Comprehensive and Scientifically Graded System 
of Drawing in the various branches of Art, nutes In- 
dustrial, Ornamental, Landscape, Animal, and Figure 


Drawing, &°c. 
NOW READY. 


THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. This Series is 
comprised in 48 Cards, neatly inclosed in envelopes of 
12 each, with sheets of Drawing Paper and an accompa- 
nying Manual of Instructions for each set. The sets are 
designated as follows : 

A Lines and their Combinations... .. Price 60 cents. 

C Light and Shade .......++0+00++ Price 60 cents. 

D Practical Studies . ....++-0+0+0+ Price 60 cents. 

*,* We shall be pleased to send sample Sets of the Z/e- 
Series for examination with a view to introduction, 
on receipt of $1.25. 


Iv 


_ A SHORTER COURSE IN 
Civil Government. 


Consisting of Seventy Lessons, arranged in Topics, with 
Numerous ersten for Convenience in Teaching. Pre- 
red for the use of Common, Select, and Grammar 
ools. By Catvin TowNnsEnp, author of “ Analysis 
of Civil Government,” “A Compendium of Commercial 
Law,” “Analysis of Letter Writing,” &c. Cloth; 240 
pages. Price, $1.00. 
*,* By mail to Educationists, for examination with a view 
to introdaction, on receipt of 60 cents. 
*,* Tue Epucationar Reporter for July will be sent 
to Teachers and Educationists on application. Address 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0., 


Educational Publishers, 


138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 
133 & 135 State St., Chicago. 
For the New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, Agt., 
Care Knight, Adams 
32 Cornhill, 


H 
| 
| 
L 
Expenses.—The fee for the full course, including instruc- 
a tion, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing-room, 
q and students’ collection of minerals, is $200 per annum. For 
7 
4 } 
| | 
BOOKSELLERS,........Rutland, Vt. 
- . Supply Vt. Teachers. Send for 10 p. illus. catalogue /ree. 
| | = | 
2 
| 
. 
| 
j 
3 
4 
special Classes Of students 4 / PO 
Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen of ' 
lic schools of Rhode Island. 
a 
a 
| 
| 
| to assist in the selection, including one especially arranged 
a for, and adopted by the Boston Grammar Schools. 
a 
E 8. BITCOHIE & SONS | 
be in their extensive manufactory have every facility for making 
, Instruments, and their prices will be fixed at as low rate as | ad 
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What is Done With It? 


BY ANNA C, BRACKETY. 


It is some years now since the American public were 
startled into the conviction, or rather impression, that 
their children were being intellectually too highly fed. 
This impression is of comparatively recent date, for we 
who are no longer little girls, or even young ladies, dis- 
tinctly remember that in our schooldays no such idea 
was prevalent. The girls went to school at nine or 
half-past eight, and came home at twelve or half-past 
eleven. We ate our dinners, and went again at two, to 
return at five. We lugged home our geographies and 
atlases to draw maps, in which we satisfied our artistic 
sense by putting in rivers to fill up all extended bare 
spaces, with great indifference as to water-sheds ; or we 
spent hours over our arithmetic examples, which were 
to be recited the first thing the next morning. We had 
our simple supper at night, and were in a chronic state 
of humiliation because we were not allowed to sit up 
after half-past eight, or nine at the farthest. As we 
grew older, times changed, and lessons multiplied. We 
traveled three miles by railroad and one on foot to 
school at nine, winter and summer, and left it to return 
in the same way at two. Our dinners then were saved 
for us from the family meal, and the warming over did 
not then destroy the nutritious character of the food. 
Our solitary dinners fairly over, we unstrapped Latin 
and French books and went to work for two or three 
hours in the afternoon, and we were none the worse. 
We were not conscious that we were objects of pity be- 
cause we had to go to school. We found no one anx- 
ious because we were being slowly undermined as to 
health, and we felt it as much our duty to go to school 
every day, as it was a duty for our fathers to be at their 
places of business. There was no question about it — 
school was our business, and our play and visits had to 
take care of themselves as best they could. If the 
traveling menagerie or circus came round on any other 
time than Wednesday or Saturday afternoons, we should 
as soon have thought of asking permission to go to 
China as to enter its hospitable doors while those of our 
schoolroom stood open. 

So we worked, in school and out, regularly and per- 
sistently. We had little time for novel-reading, or for 
theaters or parties—those of us who did our work thor- 
oughly. But in spite of these killing processes, in spite 
of the facts that we went to school summer and winter, 
week in and week out, for six or five hours, and studied 
hard two or three every afternoon and evening, we grew 
up, and grew to be strong women, taking up the heavy 
burdens of life as they came along, and finding our- 
Selves able not only to bear them, but to bear them 
easily. 


It was after our time that the great anxiety came. 
Parents and school committees were warned that the 
children were being tortured out of life by their exces- 
sive brain action in and for school. The magazines 
took up the cry, and King Herod’s cruelty was made to 
appear quite a trivial and venial offense beside the 
tragedy which was being enacted in our public schools, 
and especially in our girls’ schools. 

The whole subject of education is on so empirical a 
basis in our country that the least breath of criticism is 
sufficient to send it reeling in any direction. Itmay be 
considered the best example of unstable equilibrium 
which can be presented. A pyramid on its apex is not 
to be considered for one moment in comparison. 
Moved, then, by the growing whispers which filled the 
air, it leaned instantly to the leeward. As might have 
been expected, the excitement and anxiety were great- 
est in those places where public education had its 
focus. The committee, under the strong pressure, even 
enacted laws that no study should be allowed out of 
school hours to the girls of the public schools, or they 
limited the time so much that it amounted practically to 
nothing. By this regulation they hoped to give a rest 
to the preternaturally excited brains of the unfortunate 
victims. They in fact presented all the girls in the 
public schools with several hours of time. 


Did it once occur to them to ask what the girls would 
do with this extra time, when they had it? But this 
was avery important question. Did they fancy that 
the weary girls would go to bed two or three hours 
sooner? Did they hope that they would become famil- 
iar with Hume and Prescott and Motley, or that they 
would grow on Shakespeare or Milton, or rest their par- 
alyzed faculties with Tennyson or Whittier, or Long- 
fellow? Did they think of it at all? Now what are 
the facts? Let any teacher of a grammar school take 
the trouble to inquire of her room full of girls, of thir- 
teen or fourteen, the time at which they retired the night 
before and how they spent their evening, and she will 
begin to accumulate statistics which may possibly throw 
some light on the question: “ What do the girls do 
with their time?” Bending over fine embroidery, put- 
ting the needle carefully in and out of holes in canvas, 
dressing in low-necked dresses for a party, going in 
company with their young friends to see sensational 
French melodrama and coming home at eleven o’clock 
with tear stained cheeks, practising before their pianos 
for hours, or singing to win the applause of evening 
callers—or what is quite as likely, oblivious of the sur- 
rounding world, rapt, entranced over a novel of Mrs. 
Southworth, Miss Braddon, Charles Reade or Edmund 
Yates. This is what the girls are doing with the time 
given them. 

In old days we girls had no time for such employment 
because we had our lessons to learn for the next day, 
and we were expected to learn them. 

I merely want to put the question as to which will 
hurt a girl more, the solution of a dozen arithmetic ex- 
amples, or two or three dozen if you like, the transla- 
tion of twenty lines of Virgil, or such work as as that 
above referred to? 

The oculists shake their heads over the myopia and 
spasms of accommodation ; the dentists declare that 
the teeth are suffering from the great nervous strain ; 
the physicians ask to have the hours of school-time in- 
termitted. Meanwhile the teacher, made responsible 
for a certain amount of work to be done in a certain 
time, finds the demand as to general studies in no wise 
lessened, and sees drawing and sewing in danger of 


absorbing more and more of her precious six hours, 
and she is forbidden to'demand any work out of school 
of her girls. She has already asked the question at 
the head of this paper in many a school-room, and now 
she desires to suggest that it be answered more pub- 
licly. 

The fact is, the two or three hours that used to be 
spent out of school in study are not spent in sleep. 
What are the girls doing with them, and is the matter 
of health much improved by the change of use? 


Wellesley College—Its Professor of Music. 


We have recently learned, to our amazement, that 
the chair of Music in Wellesley College, is filled by a 
man. So far as we know he is the only masculine pro- 
fessor in the institution, it having been avowedly estab- 
lished on the basis of separation of the sexes in edu- 
cation. If it is not asking too much, we should like to 
know the reasons which have induced the directors to 
over-ride their own rules in this particular instance. 

When we heard that the whole body of instructors 
was to be selected from the ranks of women teachers, 
we appreciated the consistent application of the theory 
of the fountlers of this institution, that the best results 
are to be obtained by separating men and women stu- 
dents ; and our only fear was that the women thor- 
oughly fitted for these high positions might be so few— 
owing to a lack of exact training in the past—that 
other institutions would be found to have already ab- 
sorbed them. The readiness with which the authori- 
ities of Wellesley supplied themselves with a woman- 
president, and woman-professors, in the Classical and 
— departments, proved how groundless was this 

ear. 

If in departments of study supposed until quite re- 
cently to belong almost exclusively to men, full-armed 
Minervas spring up thus at a moment’s call, how easily 
could a multitude of women be found competent to 
give thorough instruction in every branch of musical 
science, since it has been considered a “womanly” 
sphere of knowledge since the world began, and the 
sex has had access, very generally, to equal opportuni- 
ties with men in all its departments. Wellesley, there- 
fore, could not have chosen a man to fill its chair of 
Music for the same reason that Vassar selected a man- 
cook to feed its hungry girls, viz., that no woman could 
be found who was trained for the position. What then 
could have been the hidden motive ? 

If the Wellesley authorities repented them of the 
nunnery they had made, and so tried to introduce a 
cure, in homeepathic dose, for the evils of such a social 
life, it would seem a grave error on their part to choose 
the profession of Music for their “ sugar-coated pill.” 

If we understand the position of this institution, it 
practically disclaims the first two arguments against co- 
education—viz., that women and girls are mentally or 
physically incompetent to keep pace with men and boys 
in study—by aiming to give its students, in the average 
length of time, the average curriculum of men’s colleges. 
Its opposition to co-education, and the reason for its 
existence, must, therefore, be narrowed down to the 
theory that the influence of sex is hurtful to the stu- 
dent-life. If this theory is true, the hurt comes through 
the emotions, for no one has ever hinted that the purely 
intellectual faculties of either sex were injured by asso- 
ciation with the other. 

Now, the play of emotion is quite as free, to say the 
least, between teacher and pupil as between fellow- 


pupils, and no study in the range of education is so 
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stimulating to the emotional life as that of art, espe- 
cially the department of music from its marvelous flexi- 
bility of expression. Is it to this field, then, that 
Wellesley invites that sexual influence of which it is 
avowedly afraid ? 

Some of us think we see in co-education a cure for 
the over-exercise of the emotions common to both sexes 
in youth, through the opportunity thus offered for a free 
meeting on the intellectual plane, but this does not in- 
dicate in us any under-valuation of the influence of the 
sexes over each other. And where we have seen harm 
following an abuse of this influence, it has been more often 
shown in the relation of a man-teacher of music to private 
girl-pupils than in any other. Of course we do not 
mean any coarse forms of evil, although instances of 
these are not wanting ; but we refer to that subtle and 
excessive stimulus of the emotions, which is fatal alike 
to a well-balanced character and to a high ideal of mu- 
sical art. 

Musicians being, of necessity, specialists, are too apt 
to forget that their devotion to art must be balanced 
by a vigorous exercise of the reasoning faculties, if 
they would avoid a mental twist that, in its reactionary 
influence, strikes at the art itself, by dulling the sense 
to the intellectual side of music and leaving only a sur- 
feit of sentiment to still further increase the musical 
invalidism. 

Hence, both students and teachers in this art should 
avoid every outside element tending to increase these 
dangerous tendencies: and for this reason we should 
prefer, in the generality of cases, that private instruc- 
tion, during the formative period, should be confined 
within each sex ; but that the grand incentive of sexual 
influence may be utilized without harm, we would add 
class instruction, either girl-students under men and 
boy-students under women, or, better still, mixed classes 
with an alternation of sex in the teachers from term to 
term. 

From our present knowledge we cannot see how the 
full benefits either of the separation or co-educational 
theories can be obtained at Wellesley in the branch of 
Music ; and the glaring inconsistency in its appointment 
of Musical professor seems wholly and absurdly with- 
out reason. 


We pause for enlightenment. Anna C. GaRLIN. 


Lady Teachers’ Associations. 


BY M. P. COLBURN. 


We all know that there are none too many helps for 
the earnest teacher, and that anything which presents 
ways and means in a healthful light is to be hear- 
tily welcomed, while it is true that no one wants 
to talk “school” all the time, talking it for break- 
fast, dinner, and supper, with a soupgon for desert 
and a tidbit for digestion the last thing at night, 
it is yet true that judicious time out of work hours ap- 
propriated to “schooling” ourselves is of incalculable 
benefit. Such a means is the forming of associations 
or clubs, where all are welcomed, and each and all of 
whose members give of their experience and research. 
I have such an one in view, and of which I would like 
to present a somewhat extended notice. 

Formed at first by a devoted few as an experiment, 
of which its future should prove its excellence, it has 
now been in successful operation for two years and 
has become a power among us. Perhaps a plan of its 
workings may not be without interest. 

A constitution was formed d@ /a mode, which means 
anything that is right and proper and according to 
“parliamentary” — and the first night yielded a dozen 
names. Now when a party of either sex meets for 
business purely and nothing else, the interest soon 
begins to flag ; we did’nt intend any such thing ; so we 
agreed that there should be drafts made on the mem- 
bers for contributions of any brain-matter indigenous 
to the soil. Whose should it be? What should it be? 


Would it be possible for any one of those inexperienced 
citoyennes to furnish material outside of the “rod and 
the schoolroom” which could by any possible means be 
construed into usefulness to any other? 

It was an experiment, remember ; but in our newly- 
established code of laws there was no such word as 
“fail,” and courage was the first thing eliminated. 

An essay? Heaven forefend! Imagine a dozen pairs of 
hands held up in momentary despair, and then look into 
the fire of a dozen pairs of eyes resigned and ready! 
Yes, the essay was an assured thing. Now, music. 
Who will sing a song? We must have something be- 
side the dry, solid meat of an essay, and a song is in 
order. “ Miss Jones, will you, on the coming eventful 
evening, sing a song according to your limited ability?” 
Miss Jones shudders and trembles —her forte is not 
music ; but anxious to do what she can, her name is 
entered as the musician of the evening. 

Now for the discussion. I would not have you for an 
instant suppose that a dozen teachers are so very ig- 
norant of “argufying” that they cannot, on occasion, 
commit their ways unto a discussion! Far, far from it! 
Several questions presented themselves as_ having 
claims for an impartial hearing, and one being selected, 
advocates for either side were chosen without any dif- 
ficulty. 

So closed our first gathering. We had agreed that 
they should be held monthly, and as a hall was hardly 
within the limits of our purses for our humble com- 
mencement, we satisfied ourselves witha retired vestry- 
room, which we hired for a mere nominal sum. For 
the intervening month we “ had it in our minds,” and a 
wholesome anxiety was felt for its success. Of course, 
when the appropriate time came we were all there. 
The essay was a fine one, and elicited hearty applause ; 
the song was very effective, and won deserved praise, 
and the discussion was really able. 

Such was our small beginning. Gradually other 
names have been added, and we now feel equal to larger 
undertakings. It is astonishing—and no one recognizes 
this fact sooner than the teacher among her pupils— 
how practice perfects. So with us; we have not one 
among us who is not willing to add her mite toward the 
general good, and though talents differ materially, of 
course, it is in this very difference we find our whole- 
some strength. 

The business part of it is conducted in a dignified 
manner and entirely according to parliamentary usage ; 
and when the times come for the essays, music, or de- 
bates, we find no sleepy ones. The essays are always 
on subjects of vital interest, and the discussions would 
shame some lyceum debates; certainly there is often 
great ability displayed, and the disputantes are as wide- 
awake in their new business as their fathers and brothers 
have ever been in their years of experience. 

We are never at a loss for subjects for there are so 
many which are the better understood for the ingenious 
manipulating they will get. For instance, as samples 
of what we have had: 

“Is it expedient to detain pupils after school hours ?” 

“ Should sewing be introduced into the public schools ?” 

“ Ought the unjust laws of a country to be obeyed ?” 
And scores of others which will come in for an intelli- 
gent handling in the future. 

We are constantly on the gui vive for auxiliaries, one 
of which is the presence of a box on our table, each 
evening, with an opening in the cover through which is 
slipped a written question on any subject which any 
member desires enlightenment upon. At a given time 
the box is opened and its contents revealed. An inex- 
perienced teacher has some particular point in school 
government, perhaps, in which she feels weak ; she 
shrinks from making public her want, but by this sim- 
ple method she may, in the discussion of the topic in- 
dicated, become mistress of the situation and none be 
the wiser. 

As a case in point, we one evening found: .“ How 
shall teachers keep the floor clean?” Do you say that 


is too practical, and humdrum, and homely, for a set of 
teachers to talk about? Then I will tell you that it is 
a most important auxiliary towards the well appearing 
of any school—for I always contend that clear heads 
and clean floors go together. 

Some of our essays have shown marked ability, and 
it is fair to say that our lady essayists are fully equal in 
capacity to many whose productions have made a stir 
in the world of letters. 

We have kept quiet on the subjeet of our experiment 
till it should become an assured success, lest by any 
means we might have to give up as a failure what was 
begun in fear and trembling. 

We know nowthat among our resident teachers there 
is talent dormant which, for the well-being of the com- 
munity, should be roused ; latent energy, and insight, 
and intelligence which would make us all more valuable 
members of society. We know, of course, that, in the 
discussion of such questions as I have mentioned, we, 
z.é., our little corps of subordinates, can make no change 
in the rules and laws of committees, but, by showing 
intelligence on and interest in any question, we identify, 
ourselves with that question, and thus, in time, come to 
wield a certain power as to its disposition. 

At our closing meeting in June, we had a jubilee, at 
which, in addition, were several invited guests, includ- 
ing some of our lady school committee. A very beau- 
tiful essay was read by a lady teacher from Cambridge, 
on “ Charlotte Corday,” full of pathetic and solemn in- 
terest. A social entertainment followed, and we sat 
down to well-filled tables. During the discussion of 
the viands, we had toasts and responses, some of which 
were truly eloquent. We closed the festivities by sing- 
ing heartily an ode written by one of our number. It 
was an occasion long to be remembered, and when we 
met for the first time this season, in September, we all 
felt that it was more as a band of sisters than a mere 
gathering of teachers. We compared vacation notes, 
and I can assure your we found the experiences of some 
of our number, in the highest degree, entertaining. 

I have been thus explicit and minute in my descrip- 
tion of our “‘ Lady Teachers’ Association,” and its work 
and workings, in the hope that others in other commu- 
nities may go and do likewise, feeling certain that there 
is a great power for good in such corporate bodies, and 
that, with the strength and the power, there is enjoy- 
ment as well. a 


‘* Politics for Young Americans.” 


BY C. B, STETSON. 


Of all the countries that pretend to care for the ele- 
mentary education of the whole people, it is probable 
that the United States gives the least heed to instruc- 
tion which has a direct bearing upon public affairs. 
Yet no where does the right management of public 
affairs depend, as we are constantly told, in a greater 
degree upon the honesty and intelligence of the whole 
people. Like voter, like law-maker. It is not enough 
that both be honest, for stupid honesty has often been 
guilty of the most grievous blunders in the management 
of public affairs. Both must be intelligent as well as 
honest,— intelligent in those matters which pertain to 
public affairs. 

Until now we have had no book that treated in an 
elementary way, of the fundamental principles which 
should guide Americans in the management of public 
affairs, and that was adapted to use in the common 
schools. “Politics for Young Americans,” written by 
Charles Nordhoff, and published the present year by 
the Harpers, leaves very little to be desired. To im- 
prove upon Mr. Nordhofi’s presentation of the subject 
would be no easy matter, whether we consider the scope 
of the topics which he discusses, the spirit in which he 
conducts the discussion, or the literary handling. The 
book had its beginning in certain letters which Mr. 
Nordhoff addressed to his son, sixteen years old, for 


the purpose of instructing him “in the political knowl- 
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edge which every American boy ought to possess to fit him 
for the duties of citizenship.” He attempts, as he tells 
us, “to explain in simple language and by familiar illus- 
trations fitted for the comprehension of boys and girls, 
the meaning and limits of liberty, law, government, and 
human rights ; and thus to make intelligible to them the 
political principles on which our system of government 
in the United States is founded.” But the titles of the 
forty-four chapters will give the best general idea of the 
book. They are as follows: 


Of Society ; Of Liberty, and the Province of Law ; Of Govern- 
ments; Of the Primary and Necessary Functions of Govern- 
ment; Of other Functions of Government; Of the Usefulness 
and Inconvenience of Free Government; Of the Different Parts 
of a Government; Of Decentralization; Of the Responsibility oi 
the Executive; Of Political Parties; Who Vote,and Why; What 
Officers Should Not be Elected; Of Political Constitutions; Of 
the Legislative or Law-making Branch ; Of Town Meetings; Of 
Education; Of Taxes; Of Property, Surplus or Wealth; Of 
Money; Of Labor and Capital; Of Usury Laws; Of Banks, 
Banking, and Credit; Of Bank-notes; Of “More Greenbacks”; 
Of Commerce; Of Diversity of Industries; Of Strikes; Of 
Trades-Unions ; Of the Malthusian Theory; Of Prohibitory 
Laws; Of “ Local Option”; Of Corporations ; Of Confederation 
and Union; The American Political System; On the Inalienable 
Rights of an American Citizen ; Of the Duties of an American 
Citizen; Of the Trial by Jury; The Primary Meeting and the 
Caucus; Of the Importance and Duty of the Minority; Of City 
Governments; Of some Faults in our State Constitutions; Of 
Territories, Public Lands, Colonies, and Manifest Destiny ; 
When we Number One Hundred Millions; Rules for the Con- 
duct of Deliberative Assemblies. 


These chapter titles show that Mr. Nordhoff’s book 
treats of matters which have a direct and vital bearing 
upon the common weal,—of matters in which, as no 
one will deny, all American youth should receive sound 
elementary instruction. But if this elementary instruc- 
tion is attempted in the public schools, the only place 
where the great mass of the people can be reached, I 
fancy that objections will be raised in certain quarters, 
as objections always are raised whenever an attempt is 
made to enlarge the public school curriculum. Let us 
briefly consider some of the probable objections. 

1. It is not possible for -any one to write a book of 
this kind, and give it a decided character, such as it 
should have, without expressing certain views to which 
some persons will take exception. The same thing 
happens, it is true, in the case of everything taught in 
the public schools. But men are often so controlled by 
a single idea, are often so intolerant of political opin- 
ions which differ in the slightest degree from their own, 
that they are blind to everything else. Such persons 
may be reasonably expected to object to the use of Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book in the public schools. This one will 
not like what he says about protection ; that one will 
not like what he says about prohibition ; another will 
not agree with his views on the management of rail- 
roads, on usury, on education, on the responsibility of 
the executive, on strikes, or some other matter. Though 
endorsing nineteen-twentieths of what the book teaches, 
yet each wouldsprohibit all of its instruction because of 
the one-twentieth he deems to be wrong, but which may 
be right after all. 

Now, it seems to me that the greatest good to be de- 
rived from the use of Mr. Nordhoff’s book in the com- 
mon schools, should not be looked for in the amount of 
positive knowledge the scholars will thus acquire, but 
in the new turn the book will give to their thoughts, 
and in the calm, philosophical spirit it will tend to give 
them for the study of political questions during all their 
after lives. It will be much to make them acquainted 
with various great public questions, and with the views 
held concerning these questions ; but it will be more to 
imbue them with the spirit in which these questions 
should be investigated. That the spirit may be right, 
as it is in Mr. Nordhoff’s book, it is not essential that 
the instruction be perfectly free from error. 

2. It may reasonably be expected that some will ob- 
ject that the questions which Mr. Nordhoff discusses, 
are beyond the ready comprehension of the youth in 
the public schools, and beyond the range of their sym- 
pathies. This being so, they will take little interest in 
the questions, and will be little profited by the study of 
them. Some maturity of years there must undoubtedly 
be on the part of the learner, with some appreciation of 


what is going on in the world around him, before such 
questions can be studied with much interest and ad- 
vantage. But I take it that most boys, and girls too, 
who are fifteen years old, would read ‘and study Mr. 
Nordhoff’s book with delight and profit. 

A few months ago I put the book into the hands of a 
boy fifteen years old, requesting him to read twice over 
a chapter in advance each day, and to reread the ad- 
vance chapter of the previous day. Three readings. 
He pronounced the book very interesting and not diffi- 
cult to understand. It gave hima large stock of new 
and clear-cut ideas pertaining to matters of which one, 
in this country, hears more or less every day of his life. 
‘The book deals with manly questions (some hold them 
to be womanly ones, too) ; this alone must tend to make 
the study of the book interesting for boys on the verge 
of manhood, and hardly less interesting for girls of a 
like age. 

The degree of love which the learner feels for any 
study, depends largely upon the age at which he takes 
it, and upon the method of instruction adopted by the 
teacher. It seems to me that Mr. Nordhoff’s book can 
be successfully taken at the age I have indicated. As 
to the mode of using the book with a class, I would 
suggest that the chapter assigned for the lesson should 
be carefully read by the scholars two or three times be- 
fore coming to recitation, and that it should then be 
read in class, the teacher adding such explanations and 
comments as he may deem proper. Finally the schol- 
ars should be tested with a few general questions, and 
the whole class induced to discuss the topics in an in- 
dependent manner, supporting or controverting the 
positions taken by the author. There should be no 
memorizing whatever of the text, and the class should 
finish the book in three months. 

3- It may reasonably be expected that some will ob- 
ject that time cannot be had for the study of “ Politics 
for Young Americans” in the public schools. This is 
the standard objection which is raised against the ad- 
mission of any new study into the public schools. But 
much truth is in the old saying—“ where there is a will 
there is a way.” The course of study in the public 
schools, and the methods of teaching are not yet so 
perfect that they cannot be readily and sufficiently im- 
proved to allow of the admission of several new studies, 
which ought to be put into the public schools, and can 
be put into them without essential detriment to any of 
the present studies. In a word, there is ample verge 
for economizing public school instruction. But I will 
not attempt to discuss this point. I will only remark 
that very few appear to realize how much a broad course 
of study strengthens the mind for work in a particular 
direction. The truth is, that, if three months be now and 
then taken from any of the studies which are wont to be 
pursued without interruption for years in the common 
schools, and this time be devoted to some other study, 
the ultimate results in the interrupted study will not be 
diminished. By thus occasionally dropping studies 
which extend through years, much time can be secured 
for other things without unreasonably multiplying the 
daily exercises of the scholar. 

In this way, if in no other, time enough for the proper 
study of Mr. Nordhoff’s book can be readily obtained ; 
yes, time enough for the study of something more in 
the same line; for while “Politics for Young Ameri- 
cans” is, of all books, just the one for starting the 
young in the discussion of public affairs, it should be 
supplemented even in the common schools. After it, 
the Constitution of the United States should be studied 
sufficiently to make the scholar familiar with its provis- 
ions ; and then should follow, for example, Mrs. Faw- 
cett’s “Political Economy for Beginners,” Professor 
Jevons’ “ Money, and Mechanism of Trade,” which con- 
tains little or nothing beyond the ready comprehension 
of scholars in the upper class of a good grammar school, 
and Amasa Walker’s “Science of Wealth.” These 
books traverse the same ground in part, and a knowl- 
edge of one makes the mastery of the others less diffi- 


cult. The “Science of Wealth” is used as a text-book 
in nearly all the colleges of this country ; but it should 
also find a place in the most advanced common schools. 
Now, it does seem to me that in a common school 
course, covering ten or fifteen years, time enough 
might be found for imparting as much instruction in 
politics, and the great natural laws of business as I have 
outlined. To such a beginning each one would be pre- 
pared to make intelligent additions all his life. What 
an influence for good would be exerted on public affairs. 
It is to be remembered that a right beginning is the 
difficult and important thing, and that comparatively 
few will ever make it, unless they make it early and in 
the public schools. But if we cannot, at present, do as 
much in the public schools as I have indicated, we cer- 
tainly can take the first, and a great, step by the use of 
Mr. Nordhoff’s admirable book. 


LANGUAGE. 


The Sentence. 


(Continued). 

It is manifest that in many sentences, the subject 
does not stand to the predicate in the relation of in- 
dividual to species, or of species to genus. These 
terms are often equally specific, or equally generic ; 
and often both are things Anown to the hearer as well 
as to the speaker. For instance, in the sentence “ Cae- 
sar conquered Gaul,” the hearer as well as the speaker 
is supposed to know perfectly well what is meant by all 
the terms used ; viz., “Caesar,” “conquered,” and “Gaul.” 
What, then, is the philosophy of communication in sen- 
tences like these. 

Clearly the same principles precisely are involved 
here, as in the cases considered, I have said that in all 
cases, the subject stands for something known to the 
speaker and not known to the hearer, while the predicate 
represents something known to both; and that this 
common knowledge constitutes the material out of which 
the speaker creates (not communicates) in the mind of the 
hearer the conception in his own mind. 

Now, it is not always true that the subject represents 
an idea or an object whod/y unknown to the hearer. It 
may stand for something unknown in part only. That 
is, the thing may be known, in a general way, to the 
hearer, but there may be some quality or circumstance 
belonging to it, known only to the speaker. This un- 
known attribute, then, is sufficient to make the thing to 
which it belongs, the subject of a proposition. 

Thus, in the sentence “ The stars are suns,” “ stars” 
must be the subject, because, while everybody knows 
what is meant by both “ stars” and “ suns,” the speaker 
presumes that one fact, at least, connected with the for- 
mer of these luminaries is not known; viz., that they 
are central suns to other worlds. 

So in all cases where the predicate is simply a verb. 
Thus, “ John works” ; here both terms are well known, 
but the speaker takes it for granted that the hearer does 
not know one fact about John ; viz., that he is now working. 

But in some sentences, the two terms are identi- 
cal. Thus, “Right is right.” What is there here to 
make a proposition? Manifestly the same as in all 
other cases. The speaker assumes that there is some 
shade of an idea about the term “right” which the 
hearer does not fully apprehend, at least does not fully 
appreciate, as it relates to the case under consideration. 
There is, then, even here something embraced in the 
term ‘right,’ which the speaker presumes is known only to 
himself, and this particular something he therefore 
makes the subject of a proposition. 

In some cases, the speaker’s aim is simply to call to 
mind what the hearer very well knows, but is presumed 
to have forgotten. Of course, the principle, in this 
case, is the same. 

Again, it may be the speaker’s intention neither to 
communicate anything new, nor to call up anything for- 
gotten. He may wish simply to emphasize a thing, a 
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thought, or a quality. In this case the principle is 
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likewise the same. He now, of course, presumes that 
his hearer does not know that the thing, thought, or 
quality is entitled to especial emphasis. We say, then, 
that in all cases the sentence must necessarily have two 
terms: one the symbol of what is known to the speaker 
only ; the other a symbol which is known to both speaker 
and hearer. The former will always constitute the sub- 
ject, the latter the predicate. Note now two or three 
important considerations. 

We have said that for the building up of his concep- 
tions in the mind of the hearer, the speaker’s material 
is the hearer’s present knowledge. Nowit is manifest 
that, in proportion as this knowledge is ample, in that 
proportion will this speaker’s work of conception- 
building be facilitated. To construct a fine edifice we 
must have abundant and varied material. The same 
abundance and variety is necessary to the construction 
of fine mental images. Hence, because of the paucity 
of ideas, the difficulty of speaking intelligently to chil- 
dren. There is almost nothing out of which to con- 
struct the predicates of propositions, and hence the work 
must either stop entirely or, except within a small range, 
be very inperfectly done. 

Hence, likewise, the difficulty which the educated 
often find in speaking to the masses. The building 
material is too limited for easy discourse. Hence, too, 
the utter impossibility of interesting the masses in the 
higher departments of scientific thoughts. They have 
knowledge indeed, but not of the kind that is available 
for the building up of scientific conceptions. There is 
abundance of pine and spruce, but nothing in the way 
of mahogany and rosewood, of which, nevertheless, 


the edifice must be constructed. 

Such, then, is the philosophy of the sentence. It 
is not necessary, perhaps, for the teacher to go 
through the whole discussion of the matter in any 
formal way to the pupil. But it is indispensable 
to the subsequent success of the pupil, that he 
understand, in the main, the essential nature of the 
two primary constituents of a proposition ; for without 
such a knowledge, he can never be absolutely certain, 
in all cases, which of the two is the subject, and which 
the predicate. 

Of this next time. 


Latin Pronunciation. 


Without pretending to have anything better to im- 
part on this subject than is contained in the recent 
series of papers in the JouRNAL, I venture to offer 
several by way of supplement: 

1. Teachers adopting the phonetic or approximate 
Roman pronunciation may save much confusion by 
having the pupils call the letters by their Roman names, 
giving to the semi-consonants 7 and 7, as distinct from 
their kindred vowels, the names proposed by Schneider. 
These names may be represented as follows: a being 
sounded as in father, 2as in they (cut squarely off, and 
so separated from the vanishing sound represented by 
the following y), 7nearly as in then (more exactly as ¢ 
of they shortened), 7 as in machine, o as in moat (without 
diphthongal admixture), w as in rude, y as French uw; ¢ 
as in cake, and gas in gale; a, bé, cé, dé, 2, F, ge, ha, i, 
(j) consonant, ka, im, én, 0, pe, (q) cu, &, ts, u, 
(v) u consonant, ix, y psilon, zeta. 

2. The sound of u after g was very slender, and in 
some cases a vanishing quantity, so that gu was nearer ¢ 
than cu,and sometimes differed almost inappreciably ; 
and therefore it does not seem expedient to have classes 
attempt to make any distinction in pronunciation be- 
tween ¢ and gu. 

3- Between two vowels i or / certainly formed a diph- 
thong with the preceding vowel, and probably also had 
its semi-consonant sound in combination with the fol- 
lowing vowel. In other words, it represented in this sit- 
uation both its sounds. 

4. The Roman representation of Greek « sometimes 
by @ and sometimes by  (e. g., in Medéa Darius), sug- 
ay that in some cases the one vowel of the diphthong 

become so predominant as nearly to absorb the 
other, but that at first each vowel had its proper sound ; 
and that therefore in pronouncing # we should combine 
the proper sound of each element, rather than pro- 
nounce the diphthong as « in height. The frequent epic 
lengthening of ¢ to « and the occasional interchange of 
and confirm this inference. D. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


THE NEW REFLECTOR OF THE PARIS OBSERVA- 
TORY. 


On the 7th of October, the French Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction made an official inspection of the large 
reflector lately constructed for the Paris Observatory. 
On the 9th, the representatives of many of the Parisian 
papers were present at the Observatory, by invitation 
of M. Leverrier, and the details of the new instrument 
were carefully explained to them by the eminent director, 
assisted by M. Wolff, the chief astronomer for physical 
observations. 

The weight of the movable part of the telescope is 
nine tons ; the mirror is 120 centimetres in diameter, 
with a focal distance of 6.80 metres. The weight of 
the mirror is only half a ton, instead of four tons, which 
would be necessary for a metallic one. The telescope 
is suspended like a refractor in an ordinary equatorial. 
The ocular is placed in front. The cost of the reflector 
is nearly $40,000. It was built in six years, but the 
work was interrupted by the dismissal of M. Leverrier, 
and by the war and the Commune. The same amount 
has been granted for the construction of a large refrac- 
tor. It will be 17 metres in length, and the construc- 
tion will be completed in three years, if the work is not 
interrupted by any political or other commotion. 

ANOTHER MONSTER REFRACTOR. 

The experiment rendered possible, now some ten 
years ago, by Mr. Newall, and made with such tri- 
umphant success by Mr. Cooke, is again bearing fruit. 
Another monster telescope, indeed the largest yet at- 
tempted, is now in course of construction at Mr. Grubb’s 
new works, near Dublin. This instrument has been 
ordered by the Imperial and Royal Austro-Hungarian 
Government for the new Observatory now in course of 
erection at Vienna. The object-glass will have an ap- 
erture of over 26 inches, probably about 27 inches, 
according as the discs of glass, which are being manu- 
factured in the rough by M. Feil, of Paris, may turn 
out on finishing. The focal length is to be about 32 
feet. The general form of mounting will be modified 
to suit the special requirements of such a monster in- 
strument. The great base casting (weighing some 
seven or eight tons) will form a chamber (about 12 feet 
long, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and 8 feet high) for the 
clock, which will be massive in proportion to the other 
parts. The axes will all have their friction relieved by 
anti-friction apparatus. The tube will be entirely of 


steel, and all the various motions of the instrument, as 
well as the reading of the different circles, will be 
available to the observer from the eye-end of the tele- 
scope. i 

A circular chamber of 45 feet diameter has been pro- 
vided in Mr. Grubb’s new workshops, to be covered for 
the present by a corrugated iron roof 50 feet high. In 
this the telescope is to be set up, and over this will be 
meanwhile erected an enormous steel dome, revolving 
on the system of rollers designed some years since by 
Mr. Thomas Grubb, and adopted at Dunsink Observa- 
tory near Dublin, and at Lord Lindsay’s Observatory. 
All of this dome and revolving machinery is afterwards 
to be removed to Vienna. Thus, by taking down the 
station iron roof, when the steel dome is erected 
over it, the equatorial will be placed in perfect working 
order, under its own roof in Dublin, br trial. It is 
proposed to attempt to illuminate the verniers and cir- 
cles by Geissler’s tubes. If M. Feil can, as he hopes, 
perfect the pair of discs required within twelve months, 
Mr. Grubb expects to have the whole instrument com- 
plete by the autumn of 1878, in which year, we may 
remark, it is not impossible that the British Association 
may be invited to Dublin. Should Lord Rosse’s re- 
flector be in order, and the Vienna telescope complete, 


Section A will certainly muster in great force. 
—Nature. 


THE INTERNAL HEAT OF THE EARTH. 
Professor Mohr, of Bonn, has contributed to the 
Neues Fahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, &c. (1875, Heft 4), a 
very important paper on the causes of the internal heat 


of the earth. After indicating some of the objections 


which may be urged against the Plutonistic theory of 
the origin of the earth’s internal heat, he discusses the 
data obtained by the thermometric investigation of a 
boring about 4,000 feet deep, through pure rock salt, at 
Speremburg, near Berlin. 

The proposition from which he starts is as follows: 
—lIf the interior of the earth is still fused, then with 
every increase in depth, as we approach this furnace, a 
less space must be necessary to produce the same in- 
crease of heat. ‘The heat passes outwards by conduction 
from a smaller into a constantly enlarging sphere, and 
supposing the conductivity of the materials to be uni- 
form, the temperature of the outer coats of the sphere 
must gradually diminish in proportion as their volume 
increases ; or, in other words, the increase of heat per 
100 feet must become greater and greater in proportion 
as we descend. 

Now the results of the thermometric investigation of 
the Speremberg boring give the following numbers : 


For a depth of en ig 
700 feet, 15'654°R. . 

“ “ 
1500.“ 23°830 
1700 25°623 “ 0.896 
1900 “ 27°315 “ 0°846 
2100 “ 28'906 “ 0°795 


The third column is a diminishing arithmetical series 
of the first order, showing equal differences of 0’o50° 
or #y° R. for every 100 feet. By applying this principle to 
the gaps left above 700 feet and between 2,100 and 
3,390 feet, Professor Mohr gets a table of increase of 
heat for the whole depth ; and from this series he con- 
cludes that at a depth of 5,170 feet the increase will be 
nothing ; and he adds that even if the diminution of 
the increase of heat with depth took place at the rate 
of only , 45° R. instead of ;%,5° R., the region of con- 
stant temperature would be reached at 13,500 feet. A 
similar diminution of the increase of heat with depth 
was observed in the case of the boring at Grenelle ; but 
here the depth reached was far less, and the diverse 
character of the rocks passed through caused doubts to 
be entertained as to the accuracy of the result. 

In these results Professor Mohr finds a strong con- 
firmation of all the objections that have been urged 
from other sides against the Plutonistic theory. “The 
cause of the increasing heat in the interior of the earth,” 
he says, “must lie in the upper strata of the earth’s 
crust. The theory of volcanoes must of course 
adapt itself to the above results, and the fluidity of the 
lavas is not a part of the incandescence (no longer) 
present in the earth, but a local evolution of heat by 
sinkings which have always been produced by the sea 
and its action upon solid rocks, as indeed all volcanoes 
are situated in or near the sea. This lécal superheat- 
ing of the volcanic foci contributes greatly to the inter- 
nal heat of the earth. For the internal nucleus of the 
earth can lose but little heat outwards on account 
of the bad conductivity of the siliceous and calcareous 
rocks, whilst, in the lapse of ages, it must propagate 
uniformly all the heat-effects of the volcanoes, and thus 
a constant elevated temperature must prevail in the in- 
terior, and therefore we come to the conclusion that 
increase of heat in the interior of the earth which is 
everywhere met with is the result of all preceding heat- 
actions, uniformly diffused by conduction in the internal 
nucleus of the earth.” Further causes of terrestrial 
heat are, according to Professor Mohr, the formation of 
new crystalline rocks from sun-warmed, infiltrated fluids, 
and also chemical processes such as the evolution of 
carbonic acid by the contact of oxide of iron with the 
remains of organisms, the formation of pyrites and 
blendes by the reduction of sulphates in contact with 
organic matters, the decomposition of lignite and coal, 
&c. —Nature. 


— Messrs. Hartig and Kubel, two German chemists, 
have found in the cambium of conifers a species of resin 
which, after certain processes, produces an aroma ex- 
actly similar to that of the vanilla, and which possesses 
the same composition as that of the true vanilla essence 
itself. This pseudo vanilla is sold largely in Germany 
for the real article. 
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Notes and Correspondence. 


Our Department of Correspondence, Notes, and Queries invites 
questions, suggestions, and hints of allsorts. Teachers are at lib- 
erty to tell what they like or do not like, their trials, encouragements, 
and triumphs, their methods of teaching this, that, or the other 
subject. We have only one request to make, and that is to ask 
and answer questions briefly. Many teachers can speak briefly in 
each issue of our paper, and among our host of readers we have a 
multitude of active, enquiring minds. Do not all write at once, 
except to send us the name of a new subscriber, and obtain both 
of those splendid lithographs which the publisher announces in 
another column. Now is the time to do it easily. You will value 
highly two such pictures for your school, your office, your parlor, 
your library, your study, as a holiday gift to afriend. A word for 
your friend, THE NEW-ENGLAND, and it will have many a friendly 
and helping word in return for you. 

“ Arithmetic—Where is the Fault ?”’ 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

In an article in the JOURNAL of October 16th, headed “ Arith- 
metic—Where is the Fault?” the writer claims that “it seems to 
be agenerally conceded fact that children do not ‘like’ Arithmetic,” 
and also that if a teacher finds the majority of her pupils dislik- 
ing the study, she may be certain that the fault is in the teaching. 
Now, to this latter statement I agree ; but if the writer thinks that 
children in general do not ‘like’ arithmetic, I would be pleased 
to know from what class of scholars he formed tki- opinion. It 
has certainly not been my experience; and to test the statement 
of the writer (on a small scale it is true) practically, I endeavored 
to ascertain how many in my own school, of about fifty, ‘liked’ 
arithmetic. Nearly every one replied in the affirmative ; and I be- 
lieve this to be only a sample of other schools. 

I would, therefore, claim that the majority of children do like 
arithmetic, and that the writer of said article was mistaken when 
he stated that it is a generally conceded fact that children do not 
‘like’ arithmetic. A TEACHER. 


o- 
The Vowel in Path, Ask, Calf, &c. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

Having requested your readers to state their opinions in regard 
to the true sound of @ as heard in the words calm, aunt, laugh, 
calf, half, path, alas, bask, pass, lath, staff, raft, and after,—I will 
send you the following as my opinion, based upon fifteen years’ 
experience and observation as a teacher in schools, and a partic- 
ipant at teachers’ conventions east, north, and west. For ten 
years at least, wherever I taught (Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
Illinois), I insisted on the broad a4 sound of a in the above words, 
and not unfrequently without success; showing that the broad 
sound is not very common. Leading educators and orthoepists, 
according to my opinion, do not at present give the broad sound to 
these words, but one more nearly between far and /a/ — with this 
difference: In some localities, as in Eastern Pennsylvania, you 
hear the broad sound of a in calm, aunt, and /augh, and perhaps 
in halves, path, and calf (owing, no doubt, to the persistent efforts 
on the part of teachers to secure a pronunciation according with 
Webster’s); pronounce ca/m, aunt, and /augh broad; calf, halve, 
alas, and path, nearly so; the rest stil] nearer the sound of a in 
fat. The broad sound of a in these words is difficult to retain 
and the tendency, in my opinion, is away from it. As teach- 
ers and educated men are not in the majority, the broad a4 sound 
of a in far and farther, so difficult, is losing. 

And now let me ask the following questions : 

I. D., in the JouRNAL of Oct. 23d, says, under “Singular and 
Plural,” that “ whether the subject of a proposition is singular or 
plural is determined by the conception, in other words, by the 
speaker’s view of what he represents by the verbal subject.” Ina 
problem that reads: ‘One hundred and fifty thousand dollars, left 
toa widow and her three children,’ etc., should the auxiliary before 
left be is or are? And if “ Whether the subject of a proposition is 
singular or plural” is determined by the “ speaker’s view of what 
[or how many] he represents by the subject,” then are not the fol- 
lowing correct: You (sing.) was here. You (sing.) is or am here. 
With a singular subject, of course, we must use a singular verb. 

Monee, Ill., October 30, 1875. Quiz. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

In the JouRNAL of October 23d you kindly request the opinions 
of your readers regarding the true sound of a in certain words 
before mentioned by you. As one of your very “constant read- 
ers,” allow me to say that I consider that Worcester and Webster 
are the proper authorities to answer the question; for however 
great may be our admiration for other individual philological crit- 
ics, it is toour American lexicographers that we must look as the 
Court of final appeal. 

T have not read the articles from which the statements of Pro- 
fessor Whitney and Richard Grant White are taken; but it is 
Passing strange to me that they should speak of the sound of a in 
/ath as identical with that of a in pass. Both Worcester and Web- 
Ster, also the admirable manual of Soule and Campbell, “ whose 
purpose it is to report the current usage of the best speakers with 
regard to such words as are the most liable to be mispronounced,” 
Sive the sound of @ in calm, calf, halve, aunt, path, laugh, and lath, 
4s that of a in arm, without qualification. 


The sound of @ in alas, pass, bask, staff, raft, and after, is 
not that of @ in far. Smart says that such a sound is a “decided 
vulgarism.” Professor Whitney is in accord with Webster and 
Worcester when he says that the true sound of a in these words 
is intermediate between that of a in Jar and that of ain fat. In 
an essay read before the American Institute of Instruction, in 
Providence last summer, the essayist advocated the view sanctioned 
by some orthoepists, that the a in past has a diphthongal nature. 
He would pronounce the a in this word pdast ; giving to blended 
short and Italian @ no longer time in pronunciation than is em- 
ployed by those who give the simple sound of a@ in this word. 

I understand, however, that Webster and Worcester regard the 
@ in past as a shortened Italian a. Thus, the former would indicate 
the pure Italian a-sound in father by placing f¢wo dots over the a 
( father); while a intermediate in pass he would denote by one dot 
(pass). 

“ Have we good authority for putting the adverb between the éo 
and the verb in the infinitive?” Kerl says (Common School 
Grammar, page 310) thatit is generally improper so todo. “Is [the 
spelling !] d/ueing correct?” No; say Worcester and Webster. 
The right spelling 4/uing is entirely in harmony with the rule for 
annexing the termination ing to verbs whose present infinitive 
ends in ¢; and to this rule, happily, there are not a dozen excep- 
tions. I may not understand “*’s” inquiry about the right use of 
the verb sing. If I do comprehend his meaning, I would say that 
we can hardly call the elegant Dryden guilty of a solecism when he 
says, “Arms and the man I sing.” 

The word meal in the expression piecemeal is the absolute meal, 
meaning fragment, and seems to intensify the first part of the com- 
pound,—“ piece-by-piece,” “ bit-by-bit.” 

Poleaxe : Webster makes ole significant because of the length 
of the handle, fifteen inches, to which the axe was fixed. 

Hangnail or agnail: first part of the compound derived from 
the Anglo-Saxon, amg (troublesome). 

Numbskull (numskull, according to Webster and Worcester). 
“ Bikkers” by his spelling of the word makes its derivation easy : 
numbé (torpid, stupid) and 

The /oad in loadstone is allied in derivation to our “lead,” to 
guide. “ Loadstone is, therefore, a leading stone, the stone that 
leads, guides, or directs.” 

Water-shed: a German derivative meaning water-separation. 

Earwig comes from the Anglo-Saxon ear-wigga, ear-worm. 

The sledge in sledge-hammer is akin by derivation to s/ay ; the 
beating idea being the prominent one in the word sledge, the killing 
in the word slay. 

“ Bikkers” writes all of the words above-discussed with a hy- 
phen. Worcester writes only fole-axe and water-shed with this 
mark, and Webster uses it only in water-shed. 


Yours very truly, WORCESTER. 


Information Wanted. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

Can any one inform me through the columns of the JOURNAL, 
how the pronoun “ yours” would be disposed of in a case like the 
following : “1 have my book, you have yours”? If, as I should 
say, it were treated as a pronoun used as a noun, in the place of 
“ your book,” one is met with this difficulty: in the declensions 
mine, thine, yours, ours, and theirs, are given as in the possessive 
case; whereas that form of the pronoun is never in the possessive, 
but either nominative or objective, as the noun whose place is 
taken happens to be. How can these two things be reconciled ? 

Yours respectfully, H. F. M. 

Providence, R. I., Nov. 8, 1875. 

Letter from a Venerable Gymnast. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

The following letter is from the venerable John Neal, Esq., of 
Portland, Me., who has been conspicuous in the streets of that 
city for more than half a century for his erect form and elastic 
gait. Although he does not give the date of his first efforts to in- 
troduce gymnastic exercises in this country, yet I am quite sure it 
was in 1817. His letter is of historical interest, and speaks for 
itself. N. T. TRUE. 

Oswego (N. Y.) Normal and Training School, Nov. 22, 1875. 


Dr. N. T. True,—Dear Sir :—With pleasure. am now 82% 
years old, having been born Aug. 25, 1793, and Iam so well and 
hearty that I am a subject of continual remark. I hardly ever 
knew a man so well preserved at the age of Old Leak, “fourscore 
and upwards and mightily abused.” I meet with men every day 
twenty years younger than I am, who are dying of old age; always 
complaining ; always overlooking what they have to be thankful 
for, and gloating over their losses and misfortunes. We are trin- 
ities of body, soul, and mind. All need exercise and education. 
But, while we educate the mind, or intellect, we imprison, or ~ 4 
lect, or enervate the body. My answer to your whole question#1s 
this: my health of body, soul, and mind is owing to gymnas- 
tics, or, in other words, to perpetual exercise. It was I who sent 
Dr. Lieber here, who established the first gymnasium ever heard 
of in this country at Boston and Cambridge ; and Volker, my old 
master in London, who set up a great establishment in New York. 

After I came back to Portland, on a visit only to my aged 
mother and twin-sister, Governor Lincoln, who had been told 
much of the gymnasia of our fatherland, wanted me to deliver a 


lecture on this subject. I refused then; but soon after, my towns- 
men having undertaken to mob me and drive me out of town, I 
planted, not my foot only, but myself, and soon after opened a 
gymnasium here, and another at Bowdoin College, in Brunswick, 
which is still in blast, and another in Saco, gratuitously—being out 
of pocket in all three. 

Let me caution you upon one point, just here. Discourage all 
daring and foolish risks. Some of the exercises, like climbing 
ladders and ropes, have a tendency to contract the chest instead 
of enlarging it. Use the parallel bars to counteract this, and the 
system is perfect, and the pectoral muscles properly exercised. 
And so, you have my experience for the benefit of others. 


Very truly, JoHN NEAL. 
Portland, Nov. 7, 1875. 


A Few Etymological Questions Answered. 
To the Editor of The New-England : 

I noticed to-day in one of your back numbers—October 234, I 
believe—a few etymological questions, so very easy that I suspect 
that the questioner does not ask for information, but has some 
new explanation to offer, and takes this method of calling forth 
the common explanations that he may refute them with the greater 
éclat. 1 am interested in the subject, and so, instead of referring 
him to Webster, I will represent the common opinion for the nonce. 

Meal means portion, fragment ; and so piece-meal means piece 
by piece. Hang-nail is also written agnai/, and in Anglo-Saxon 
angnaegi ; so it probably means sore-nail, ag and ang being the 
roots from which come anxious and its family, as well as anger 
and other words signifying vexation and distress. The 4 is, then, 
only a popular mistake. Mumd is from early English nim, to 
catch, grasp, hold,—German mehmen; and so.numskull means the 
reverse of a free, active skull. ZLoad—or better, /ode—in load-stone 
and load-star, is connected with lead, and means the stone or star 
which leads or directs. Water-shed is water-division ; German 
wasserscheide, from scheiden to divide. Sledge or sledge-hammer is 
a striking hammer; Anglo-Saxon s/ecge, from slahan, to beat, our 
slay ; German schlagen. The last part of ear-wig means worm, 
Anglo-Saxon wigga, probably a “ wiggler.” Indeed, in provincial 
English it is erri-wigg/e. 

So far I agree with Webster, or the German scholar who is 
supposed to be responsible for the etymology of the last edition. 
But I cannot agree with his explanation of fo/e-ax as “an ax fixed 
to a pole”; for it is not “fixed to a- pole” at all, but to a short 
handle, and if distinguished from other axes by its handle it would 
be anything but a fo/e-ax. But what does distinguish it from other 
axes is its sharp or hooked crest; and fo// is good English for 
“back of the head” or “crest.” So Iam inclined to take fole- 


. | ax to be for pdl/-ax or crested-ax. 


Your correspondent did not ask for any explanation of the first 
part of ear-wig; but I, for one, am dissatisfied with that given in 
Webster, namely, that it was so-called because it was erroneously 
supposed to creep into the human ear. It seems to me that the 
provincial erri-wiggle is more likely to be the true one; and that 
it means the “ running” worm, or worm “ errant,” as it were. For 
as far as my observation goes the name is popularly given toa 
small species of centiped, the celerity and tortuousness of 
whose motions any snake might envy. And the name, as usual in 
etymology, gave rise to the story, and not the story to the name. 

Cambridge, Nov. 18th, 1875. A. W. GouLp. 


Reform in Spelling. 
Editor ov Nue-Inggland Furnal ov Edyookaishun : 

Sir :—Ie hav red with much interest ¢hu laist paiperz on “ Re- 
form in Speling,” “ Fonik Speling,” “ Proenunshiaishun ov Ing- 
glish,” &c. Zhoe le hav givn speshal atenshun to Orthoépi and 
Fonoloji, Ie hav strongli opoezd eni radikal chainj in ¢4u_ speling 
ov Ingglish wurdz ; but Ie am fuuli perswaided //at sum sistem ov 
fonetik speling wuud bee ov grait advantej tuu orthografi and or- 
thoépi. Ie hav cairfuuli egzamind ¢hu sistemz propoezd bie 
wrieterz in ‘hu JURNAL, and from too ov ¢hu sistimz I hav com- 
pield /4u chaart hwich I encloez. Thair mai bee wun objekshun 
tuu ¢his sistem: thu obskuer and meedial soundz, az wel az thu 
short, must bee reprezented bie ‘hu singgl vowelz ; consekwentli 
thu speling wil not aulwaiz indicait ¢4i egzakt proenunshiaishun, 
but ¢4u saim objekshun wil apli with eekwal foers tuu Ai uéher sis- 
temz. In ¢his sistem noe dieakritical maarks air neseseri unles wee 
distinggwish shu too sounds ov th. is sistem haz bin yoozd in 
thu skoolroom, and Ie dezier tuu submit it tuu mie colaiborerz. 

KEY TO SOUNDS AND SIGNS. 


a, as in fat or fast. o, as in fop or for. 
ai, fail or fare. oe, 

au, “ fault,when pref’d to o. oi, “ foil. 

e, “ fell (or fern). ou, “ found. 

ee, “ as in feel. u, “ fuss or fur. 
i, fill(or fir). ue, hue, 

ie, “ fie, uu, “ full. 


i j, k (or c as in come), |, m, n, p, 8, ¥, 
; a zh, th as in thin; as this ; ng, 
hw ; kw for qu; ks or gz for x. 
Ie am constraind tau speek a guud wurd for hu JURNAL. It iz 
an inspiraishun evri week. Ie thingk it wil ever bee ¢4u maark ov 
a nue eera in pedagojiks. Ie am glad shat Ie am a teecher in ¢hu 
tiem ov thu INGGLAND JURNAL OF EDYOOKAISHUN. 
Respektfuuli yoorz, Oris S, JOHNSON, 


Fairhaven, Vi., Nov. 23, 1875. 
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Our readers will receive with this issue a Supple- 
ment to THe New-ENGLAND. Its design is to give 
such information concerning our JOURNAL, as our 
friends will be glad to impart to their circle of acquain- 
tances, and this additional sheet is placed in their hands 
to use as a campaign document to widen our circula- 
tion and influence. As our plans for 1876 contemplate 
large improvements in the scope and work of the Jour- 
NAL, and as our facilities for making our paper more 
valuable increase, we are anxious that our present sub- 
scribers should have in their hands the means of en- 
listing the interest and hearty cooperation of their 
friends in our circulation. Every teacher may help to 
make THE New-ENGLAND more acceptable, by bring- 
ing to us the pecuniary means to make it such, and we 
depend upon our present interested and loyal consti- 
tuency to help us to a larger field of usefulness, and 
thereby secure for our readers the direct value of such 
effort. After reading the enclosed supplement, please 
to hand it to some friend who will thank you for the 
knowledge of the facts herein contained. Another col- 
umn tells the great inducement to effort to send us the 
names of new subscribers. Now is the time for every 
subscriber to work for his journal We have printed an 
extra number of copies of the Supplement for gratuitous 
circulation, and will mail to any person the number he 
will use and distribute, on receipt of a postal card. 
Send us new names for 1876. 


“ Wuat can I do for the Centennial ?” asks a wide 
awake Connecticut teacher—and the question implies 
an interest which we are glad to witness among our 
readers, and our answers will be as specific as we can 
make them, that other teachers may have the benefit 
of our ideas. 

As knowing always precedes doing, our advice is to 
the teacher to learn all that is possible concerning the 
plans of the exhibition as a whole. These plans have 
been quite fully set forth in our Centennial Edition of 
July 10, and all supplementary knowledge may be ob- 
tained from circulars secured from General Goshorn at 
Philadelphia, Director-General of the Exposition. As 
the department of Education is under the general di- 
rection of the chief of the bureau at Washington, a 
letter to General Eaton will procure such circulars as 
that officer has issued on the educational exhibit in its 
various phases. After learning all that is proposed 
with reference to the Centennial Exhibition as a whole, 
and of the special department of education, it wil] be 
worth one’s while to examine the educational reports of 
the Great Expositions of London, Paris, and Vienna, 
in order to understand what was done at each of these 


great industrial exhibits. The work there done will sug- 
gest similar or new things for presentation at Philadel- 
phia. With the mind well stored with the perform- 
ances of past exhibits abroad, and of the purpose of 
our future exhibit at home, it will be quite easy for the 
teacher to make up his mind as to his ability and his 
opportunity to do something for the Centennial. Thus 
far, the duty of an intelligent understanding of what 
may be expected at Philadelphia, and what has been 
done in other great national or world’s expositions be- 
longs to every one. What each one shall do for the 
work additional depends upon circumstances. 

Among the plans for educational display at the Cen- 
tennial, will be found a variety of scholars’ work, which 
will require a large amount of practice to approach 
perfection. This work will consist (1) of written ex- 
aminations in the school studies, (2) well prepared 
writing books as specimens of penmanship, (3) the best 
executed specimens of drawing, painting, etc. These 
should all be prepared after a general design to be fur- 
nished teachers by the several State Departments of 
Public Instruction, and all patterns are from the plan of 
the managers of the Exposition. In the Exposition at 
Vienna, these written exhibitions of pupils work were 
grouped in portfolios, and the opportunity was afforded 
for a thorough examination, and comparison of results 
on a large scale. Just as in the schools of a city, these 
papers are used as tests of superiority on a smaller 
scale. Not only was the exhibition made of literary 
attainments, but the handiwork of the pupils was pre- 
sented at this Exposition. The work of Kindergarten 
pupils, in clay, paper, straw, etc., was shown, and’ the 
needle-work of the children, from the simplest to the 
most complex. This was a very interesting part of the 
exhibit, and to each article which was made, apron, 
dress, shirt, embroidery, and lace work, etc., the name, 
age, grade of school, and residence of the pupil was at- 
tached by a label. In higher grades of schools, every 
form of technical study was represented by its drawing 
and wooden model, and many of the most ingenious de- 
signs of architecture, machines, etc., were the product 
of students in the Industrial schools. 


From these statements, the teacher will receive sug- 
gestions as to what may be done in his school to add 
interest to the Centennial exhibit, but lest each should 
work blindly, he should immediately consult by letter 
the Department of Education or the special agent of 
Education for the Centennial, for specific instructions as 
to the proposed State exhibit. Teachers should also 
read what the JourNaL has said, and will have to say 
nearly every week upon this important subject. 

Another practical duty to teachers is to interest their 
pupils, and through them the parents, with reference to 
the general plans of the Exposition, at Philadelphia. 
Apathy would soon give place to enthusiasm, provided 
every teacher used his knowledge and influence to awaken 
the people to the importance of this Centennial exhibit 
as a means of educating the people. The people have 
never seen such an opportunity to learn of their own 
country as this will afford, and unless our teachers at- 
tend to their duties in keeping the children of a younger 
and an older growth, posted in the great transactions 
in preparation at Philadelphia, they will awaken years 
hence from a Rip Van Wrinkle sleep, to find themselves 
a century behind the times. Lecture to the children, 
to the people, to fellow-teachers, talk of the Centennial 
at Associations, at Institutes, on your vacation trip, and 
even some phases of it may be very wisely and properly 
discussed in the Sabbath School, the church, and the 
prayer meeting. Go to reading, talking, working, and 
your hands will find enough for all other hands to do. 
And finally go to Philadelphia to carry with you a grand 
delegation whose interest has been kindled to blood 
heat by your example. Too many will wait too long to 
see what others are doing, and will go to Philadelphia, 
and come away with regrets that they had not’acted in 
season in preparing themselves, their work, their asso- 


ciates for a part in this great School of the Nation. 


The century aloe blooms but once in a century. Let 
patriotism breathe its warm breath upon the promised 
flowering. 


In front of the State House in Boston stand two 
bronze statues of distinguished sons of Massachusetts. 
The one built for himself a more substantial and en- 
during monument in the hearts of the people of the 
Commonwealth and of the nation as the eloquent de- 
fender of the Constitution ; the other has won a no less 
grateful and perpetual renown, from his defence of the 
common school, and his influence in behalf of public edu- 
cation. The life and labors of Daniel Webster were 
spent in the more conspicuous arena of political life ; 
those of Horace Mann were mainly occupied in the 
humbler domain of educational discussion, but as you 
weigh the value of their life-work, the mind instinctively 
recognizes the historic justice in placing the greatest 
educator of America on a pedestal by the side of her 
greatest orator and statesman. It is not to compare 
the life and influence of these two great men that we 
thus refer to them, but to draw the attention of teach- 
ers to Horacc Mann, the great representative educator, 
whom we have chosen to present to the teachers of 
America, in a form which will be sought and cherished 
by all who have ever heard his name or who are work- 
ing in behalf of the cause to which he devoted his bril- 
liant talents and untiring energies. , If it was necessary 
to speak to teachers of a man whose name is a house- 
hold word in our profession, it would be pleasant to 
give the record of a life, which springing from an ob- 
scure and lowly origin rose to a position as high as the 
highest and that in a profession which was then in its 
infancy of power and development. Rising slowly, as 
the sun to the zenith, Horace Mann reached the sum- 
mit of his fame, and achieved his highest honors in the 
advocacy of truth, which it is the highest honor of his 
successors and fellow-laborers as teachers to admire 
and to reverence. The years which Mr. Mann gave to 
the establishment of a system of public schools were em- 
ployed in laying the solid foundation stones, upon which 
we, of a later day, are privileged to aid in building the 
superstructure, and to him more than to any other edu- 
cator are we indebted for the place of honor and dig- 
nity which we occupy in the work. As he rose from the 
ranks of the people he knew their wants, intellectually 
and morally, and he was always practically an advocate 
of the people’s needs. He was a native of Massachu- 
setts, but he belonged to America. Hence the teach- 
ers of the country are proud of his character, and of 
his associations with teachers. He is still a living 
teacher in the vitality of the truths he uttered, and in 
the sympathies he cherished, and it will ever be an 
honor to our profession to cherish his memory, and do 
what we may to imitate his patient toil, and his practical 
wisdom. In order to place the name and memory of 
Mr. Mann fresh before the eye and thought of the pres- 
ent generation of American teachers, we have gained 
the consent of his friends to publish a fine engraving 
of this eminent educator, in order that an admirable 
portrait-likeness may be within the reach of every 
teacher, and that many schoolrooms, studies, libraries, 
and homes may be adorned with the “human face divine” 
of one who carried so much grace, sweetness, truth, 
and nobility of manhood in his whole air and demeanor. 
To look at Horace Mann was to feel one’s self a better 
and truer man. To look upon the splendid picture 
which our publisher offers to our readers and to those 
who will become such, it will be a source of inspiration 
and delight to thousands. Let the 

SCHOLARS, 

in all the schools of America but look upon this 
life-size and life-speaking picture day after day, and 
its characteristics will be stamped on memory and 
character ; and if our pockets were equal to our hearts 
in this matter, school officers and teachers, consenting, 
we would hang this picture on the walls of every 
school in the land. 
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will know how to prize a picture of such rare 
merit, and power of expression, and all educators 
in humble or exalted stations, will gladly avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered to secure this most 
perfect counterpart of the great leader in popular edu- 
cation. 

Lest the women teachers of America should charge 
us with a fault, which we hope never to be guilty of, of 
neglecting the claims and the honor due their sex, in 
the recognition of the distinguished services of Mr. 
Mann, we cannot forget the name of a New-England 
woman, born but a few years before him, who, in an- 
other part of the field, but with a zeal, wisdom, and en- 
ergy unequaled by others of her sex, claimed and se- 
cured for women the higher position in the scale of ed- 
ucation whichis now so nobly prized and successfully 
enjoyed by the daughters of the land to-day. 


Emma Willard was the representative woman of this 
century in America, not simply for her most successful 
labors for a true education for girls, but in the behalf of 
all those interests which relate to the education of her 
sex and the progress of humanity. 

Mrs. Willard spent more than a half century in the 
most splendid career ever allotted to a woman in 
America. As a student, teacher, author, and lecturer, 
she taught and illustrated woman’s possibilities and op- 
portunities, and a gfiteful generation of her pupils, as- 
sociates, and friends testify to the love and affection in 
which her memory is held fresh and green in their hearts. 
Her history so fully illustrates the power of an inspired 
ambition, and the results of a true and noble nature 
devoted wholly to the uplifting of her sex, that it is 
worthy of the study and imitation of the educators of 
our own and of all lands, and as a companion picture to 
that of the great educator of Massachusetts, our friends 
will bear witness to the wisdom of our choice in select- 
ing that of Mrs. Emma Willard to place in the gallery of 
art which we hope from time to time furnish. We have 
employed Mr. J. E. Baker, of Boston, to sketch both of 
these subjects on stone, and the firm of Armstrong & 
Co. will print, from the Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
the beautiful portraits, which we hope to be able to dis- 
tribute by the thousand throughout the land. Those 
who have seen and admired the life-like portrait of 
Longfellow, done by the same artist, will find in the 
pictures we have made as perfect specimens of art in 
the faces of Horace Mann and Emma Willard ; and if 
our efforts in this direction but draw the attention of 
teachers to the life-work of the two most eminent 
American educators, our labors will not have been in 
vain. 


From a circular issued by the “ Cooper Union for 
the advancement of Science and Art,” in the city of 
New York, we learn that a “ Training Class” has been 
formed in that institution “for the special purpose of 
fitting teachers to teach Industrial Drawing in the pub- 
lic schools.” The instruction, which is free, is given 
by Miss Carrie E. Powers, one of Prof. Walter Smith’s 
pupils, and is “based substantially upon the elementary 
features of Art Instruction, which has been adopted by 
the leading Art Training Schools of Europe, and by the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School. It also embraces 
fully the features of instruction suggested by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State of New 
York, as essential to be taught in public schools, and 
So successfully introduced into the public schools of 
Massachusetts.” The first class was filled at once ; 
the second will begin on the roth of January next, the 
examination for admission occurring on the 6th. Fur- 
ther particulars can be learned by addressing Susan N. 
Carter, principal of the “ Woman’s Art School,” Cooper 
Union, New York. The formation of this class must 
Contribute largely towards popularizing instruction in 
the public schools of New York city. We rejoice to 
see the’good work’ go on. 


Che Hew-England Hournal of Education, for 1876. 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We take it for granted that our readers will be interested in what we propose to do for The New-Bngland for 1876. Its first 
year has been eminently successful, considering the great depression in all kinds of business, especially in that of newspaper publish- 
ing. All that it has been for 1875 it will surely be for 1876. It will not go backward. With a year’s experience, we feel better 
prepared to cater to the needs of our numerous readers, and should be able to give them a better paper than we have done the first 
year. All the characteristic features of the paper will remain intact, but improved, as far as the best talent procurable will do it. 
Some changes have been suggested to us, and have been carefully weighed. One of the most interesting features we propose in con- 


nection with our paper, is 
The Educational Art-Union. 


Forty years ago there was established in England the “ ArT-UNION of LONDON,” It object was “to promote the knowledge 
and love of the Fine Arts.” It has given to each of its subscribers for the year a copy of a fine steel engraving of some celebrated 
paintii.g or work of art, the real value of which has generally been many times the cost of subscription, These engravings could not 
be procured at any price by any except subscribers, and are now held by them at a premium, For example: We wished to procure 
“THE SMILE” and “ THE FROWN,” published in 1850 at the cost to subscribers of $5.00. We found that such could only be ob- 
tained to-day by paving $24. ‘The expense of any print is principally the artist’s work of engraving the plate. After the plate is 
made, impressions can be taken at a small cost. The engraving of the plates of many of the pictures of the London Art-Union have 
cost from $5,600 to $10,000 each. If only 500 or 1,000 prints were needed, the cost of engraving, divided among so few, would put 
the price beyond the reach of any except the most wealthy. Dividing the cost among 10,000 subscribers, it was but a trifle for each. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER THE RECIPIENT OF AN ART-UNION GIFT. 


Taking a hint from the working of this London Society, we decided to form an Art-Union among our Subscribers. In 
looking over the cost of publishing, we decided that we tould make no reduction on o ar subscription price, unless our list could be 
doubled, and each subscription paid strictly in advance, The deduction we then could make would be sufficient in the 
aggregate to procure the engraving of two fine Portraits of Eminent Educators, and to present to each subscriber a copy, 
which, as prints are sold, will be worth at least $3.50 each. Believing that at least 5,000 of our present subscribers would enter 
heartily into a project to double our list, and secure these works of art, we have gone forward, and are now having engraved on stone 


TWO PORTRAITS: 
HORACE MANN and EMMA WILLARD. 


These two portraits are executed in crayon-lithography, by J. E. BAKER, the distinguished artist, who produced the fine picture of 
Longfellow for the Atlantic Monthly for 1876. As works of art in crayon-lithography. they will be all that money and the best talent 
can procure, and will be an ornament to’any school or drawing-room. 


METHOD OF OBTAINING THE ART-UNION PICTURES. 


We believe, if any should be favored, it is those who are already subscribers, and have helped to sustain the journal during its 
first year. We, therefore, shall make a discrimination in their favor, that they may have every advantage to secure both pictures. 

To secure one Portrait.—Every one now a subscriber can become a member of the Educational Art-Union, and secure either 
of these portraits he may prefer, and have it sent to his address, postage prepaid, by us, by renewing his subscription to this journal 
for 1876, and remitting $3.00, so as to reach us on or before Jan. 1, 1876. This condition of strict payment in advance will 
be rigidly observed. No one renewing after his subscription has expired will receive the benefit of the Art-Union. 

Any whose subscriptions are in arrears must pay up to Jan. 1, and then renew for a year, to secure either portrait. 

Any who have paid into 1876 can secure either portrait by renewing for one year any time before their subscriptions expire, or by 
sending a new subscriber. 

To secure both Portraits.—Any who are now subscribers can secure both portraits by renewing first their own subscriptions, 
as stated above, and sending in addition a NEw subscriber for 1876 ; or they can secure both by renewing their own for two years, and 
remitting $6.00. 

ANY ONE NOT NOW A SUBSCRIBER can become a member of the Art-Union, and secure either one of these portraits by sub- 
scribing for one year for himself, and sending one additional subscriber ; or both portraits by sending, in addition to his own, two 
new subscribers, 

%@> These portraits will be ready for delivery Jan. 1, and will be sent by us post-paid. All orders will be filled in the order they 
are received. Those renewing first will receive their pictures first. ‘ 


CHANGE OF SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Hereafter the subscription price will be $3.20 per year, the extra 20 cents being for prepayment of postage. To every one 
paying strictly in advance we shall deduct the 20 cents, prepaying the postage ourselves, 

I1@™ The Journat will be sent to every one until ordered to be discontinued, and, if in arrears, all arrearages are paid. Should 
any wish a discontinuance, they will please write us by postal card, a fortnight before their subscription expires. 


Club Rates. 


We have decided for 1876 to give no club rates whatever—one invariable price to all. Any desiring to secure other periodicals 
through us can do so at the prices named below. Any who secured clubs for us in 1875 will receive our special terms by communi- 


cating with us by letter. 
OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE NEw-ENGLAND, one of the Art-Union Portraits, and any one of the following Periodicals, can be obtained by complying 
with the conditions of giving Art-Union pictures, as given above, and remitting the amount suffixed to each of these periodicals : 


Club. | Per Year. Club. 
4.00 Galaxy, 6.30| 1.50 Western Journal of Education, Wiser 4.10 
5.00 Eclectic, « 710} 2.12 Manufacturer and Builder. 
8.00 Littell, . ink 9.75| 4.00 Appleton’s .30 
1.60 Nursery, . eit . 420| 1.00 Barnes’ Teachers Monthly, ‘ 
6.00 North American Review, . + + 8.10! 1.50 Boston Journal of Chemistry, - + + 3-75 
1.50 Pennsylvania School Journal, + + 4.10| 2.00 Godey’s, 


On application, terms will be given for furnishing any other periodicals or papers. Address all letters to 


THE NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, BOSTON, MASS. 
Make all remittances payable to the Publisher. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
Dialogues and School Entertainments. 


Epirsp sy Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, Fatt River, Mass. 


The Eloquence of 0’Connell. 


BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


I do not think I should exaggerate if I said, that God, since he 
made Demosthenes, never made a man so fit for the great work as 
He did O’Connell. You may think I am partial to my hero, very 
naturally. But John Randolph of Roanoke, who hated an Irish- 
man almost as much as he did a Yankee, when he got to London 
and heard O’Connell, the old slaveholder held up his hands and 
said: “ This is the man—those are the lips, the most eloquent that 
speak English in my day.” And I think he was right. 

Webster could address a bench of judges; Everett could charm 
a college; Choate could delude a jury; Clay could magnetize a 
Senate ; Tom Corwin could hold the mob in his right hand; but 
no one of them could do more than that one thing. The wonder 
of O’Connell was, that he could out-talk Corwin; he could charm 
a college better than Everett; delude a jury better than Choate, 
and leave Clay himself far behind in magnetizing a Senate. I 
have heard all the grand and majestic orators of America, who 
are singularly famed on the world’s circumference. I know what 
was the majesty of Webster; I know what it was to melt under 
the magnetism of Henry Clay; I have seen eloquence in the iron 
logic of Calhoun; but all three together never surpassed, and no 
one of them ever equalled the great Irishman. In the first place 
he had—what is half the power with a popular orator—he had a 
majestic presence. God put that royal soul into a body as royal. 
He had, in early youth, the brow of Jove or Jupiter, and the stat- 
ure of Apollo; a little O’Connell would have been no O’Connell 
at all. Sidney Smith said of Lord John Rassell’s five feet, when 
he went down to Yorkshire, after the Reform Bill had been car- 
ried, the stalwart hunters of Yorkshire said : “ That little shrimp! 
What, Ae carry the Reform Bill?” “ No, no,” said Sidney; “no; 
he was a large man; but the labors of the bill shrunk him.” Do 
you remember the story of Webster, that Russell Lowell tells, 
when we, in Massachusetts, were about to break up the Whig 
party? Webster came home to Faneuil Hall to protest; and four 
thousand Whigs went to meet him. He lifted up his majestic 
presence before the sea of human faces, his brow charged with 
thunder, and he said: “I am a Whig—a Massachusetts Whig—a 
Revolutionary Whig—a constitutional Whig—a Fanueil Hall 
Whig. Andif you break up the Whig party, where am I to go?” 
And Russell Lowell says: “ We held our breaths, thinking where 
he could go. But if he had been five feet five,” said Lowell, “we 
would have said: *‘ Well, hang it, who cares where you go.” 

Well, O’Connell had all that. Then he had, beside, what Web- 
ster never had, and what Clay had, the magnetism and grace that 
melts a million souls into his. When I saw him he was sixty-six,— 
lithe as a boy; his every attitude was beauty; every gesture was 
grace. Macready or Booth never equaled him. Why, it would 
have been delightful even to look at him, if he had not spoken at 
all; and all you thought of was a greyhound. Then he had—what 
80 few American speakers have—a voice that sounded the gamut. 
I heard him once, in Exeter Hall, say: “ Americans, I send my 
voice careering, like the thunder storm, across the Atlantic, to tell 
South Carolina that God’s thunderbolts are hot, and to remind the 
negro that the dawn of their redemption is breaking.” And I 
seemed to hear the answer come re-echoing back to London from 
the Rocky Mountains. And then, with the slightest possible flavor 
of an Irish brogue, he would tell a story that would make all Ex- 
eter Hall laugh. And the next moment tears were in his voice, 
like an old song, and five thousand men would be in tears. 


The Nautilus and Ammonite. 


The Nautilus and the Ammonite 
Were launched in storm and strife ; 
Each sent to float in its tiny boat 
On the wide, wild sea of life. 


And each could swim on the ocean’s brim, 
its sails could furl ; 
In a palace all of pearl. 


And their’s was a bliss, more fair than this, 
That we feel in our colder time ; 

For they were rife in a tropical life, 
In a brighter, happier clime. 


They swam mid isles, whose summer smiles 
No wintry winds annoy ; 

Whose groves were palm, whose air was balm, 
Where life was only joy. 

They sailed all day, through creek and ba 

And traversed the deep ; 
And at night they sank on a coral bank, 

In its fairy bowers to sleep. 


And the monsters vast, of ages past, 
They beheld in their ocean caves ; 

And saw them ride in their power and pride, 
And sink in their billowy graves. 

And hand in hand, from strand to strand, 
They sailed in mirth and glee; 


These fairy shells, with their crystal cells, 
Twin creatures of the sea. 


And they came at last to a sea long past, 
But as they reached its shore, _ 

The Almighty’s breath spake out in death, 
And the Ammonite lived no more. 


And the Nautilus now, in its shelly prow, 
As o’er the deep it strays; 
Still seems to seek, in bay and creek, 
Its companion of other days. 
And thus do we, in life’s stormy sea, 
As we roam from shore to shore; 
While tempest-tossed, seek the lov’d, the lost, 
But find them on earth no more. 


A Niger or a Nile? 


BY J. S. DODGE. 


As rivers rising in the hills 
Flow onward to the sea, 

So flow our lives, thro’ varied scenes, 
To an eternity. 


Some flow thro’ ever flowering vales, 
Others through desert lands ; 

One glad with many garnered brooks, 
The other lost in sands. 


Just so our lives: Earth’s riches swell 
The earthly bounds of one, 

Another deems earth’s goods well spent 
In doing good alone. 


Our riches are a sediment 
Which, floating down life’s tide, 
Forms shoals across the harbor’s mouth, 
And sandbanks firm and wide. 


Some part with this to arid lands, 
Making them bloom the while ;— 
My fiends, what part in life play you, 

A Niger, or a Nile? 


No Sect in Heaven. 
(Printed by request.] 


Talking of “sects” till late one eve, 

Of the various doctrines the saints believe— 
That night I stood, in a troubled dream, 

By the side of a darkly flowing stream. 


And a “Churchman” down the river came, 

When I heard a strange voice call his name— 
“ Good Father, stop! when you cross this tide 
You must leave your robes on the other side.” 


But the aged Father did not mind, 

As his long gown floated out behind, 

As down to the stream his way he took ; 
His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book— 


“I’m bound for Heaven, and when I’m there 
I shall want my book of ‘Common Prayer.’ 
And though I put on a starry crown, 

I should feel quite lost without my gown.” 


Then he fixed his eyes on the shining track ; 
And his gown was Raney and held him back ; 
And the poor old Father tried in vain, 

A single step in the flood to gain. 


I saw him again on the other side, 

And his silk gown floated on the tide— 
And no one asked in that blissful spot 
If he belonged to the Church or not. 


Then down to the river a Quaker strayed, 
His dress of sober hue was made. 

“ My coat and hat must be all of gray— 

I cannot go any other way.” 


Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his chin, 
And steadily, solemnly, waded in, 

And his broad-brimmed hat he pulled down tight 
Over his forehead—cold and white. 


But a strong wind carried away his hat— 

A moment he silently sighed o’er that; 

And then, as he gazed on the farther shore, 
The coat slipped off and was seen no more. 


As he entered Heaven his suit of grey 
Went silently sailing, away, away, 

And none of the angels questioned him 
About the width of his beaver’s brim. 


Next came Dr. Watts with a bundle of Psalms 
Tied nicely up in his aged arms; 

The hymns so many, a very wise thing, 

That the people in Heaven all round might sing. 


But I thought that he heaved an anxious sigh, 
As he saw that the river ran broad and high ; 
And looked rather surprised that one by one 
The Psalms and Hymns in the tide went down. 


And after him, with his MSS. 

Came Wesley, the pattern of godliness ; 

But he cried, “ Dear me, what shall I do, 

The water has soaked them through and through.” 


And there on the river far and wide, 

Away they went down the swollen tide, 

And the astonished saint passed through alone, 
Without his manuscripts, up to the throne. 


Then gravely walking, two saints by name 
Down to the river together 

But as they stopped at the river’s brink 

I saw one saint from the other shrink. 


“Sprinkled or plunged? may I ask om friend, 
How you attained to life’s great end? 

“Thus, with a few drops on my brow.” 

“ But I’ve been dipped as you see me now, 


And I really think it will hardly do, — 

As I’m close communion, to cross with you. 
You're bound, I know, to realms of bliss, 
But you must go that way, and I’ll go this.” 


Then straightway plunging with all his might 
Away to the left, his friend to the right, 
Apart they went from this world of sin, 

And at last together they entered in. 


Now where the river was rolling on, 
A Presbyterian Church went down ; 
Of women there seemed an innumerable throng, 
But the men I could count as they passed along. 


And concerning the road they could never agree, 
The old or the new way, which it could be ; 

Nor ever a moment paused to think 

They both would lead to the river’s brink. 


And a sound of murmuring long and loud, 
Came ever up from the moving crowd. 

“ You're in the old way, and I’m in the new ; 
That is the false, and this is the true.” 

Or, “ I’m in the old way, and you're in the new ; 
That is the false and this is the true.” 


But the brethren only seemed to speak— 
Modest the sisters walked, and meek— 
And if one of them chanced to say 

What troubles she met with on the way, 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross over the swelling tide ; 


A voice arose from the brethren then, 
“ Let no one speak but the holy men ! 
Have you not heard the words of Paul? 
Oh! let the women keep silence all!” 


I watched them long in my troubled dream ; 
Till they stood by the borders of the stream ; 
Then, just as I thought, the two ways met; 
But all the brethren were talking yet, 

And would talk on till the heaving tide 
Carried them over, side by side. 

Side by side, for the way was one; 

The toilsome journey of life was done ; 

And all who in Christ the Saviour died 
Came out alike on the other side. 


No forms, or crosses, or books, had they ; 
No gowns of silk, no suits of gray 
No creed to guide them, or MSS. ; 
For all had put on Christ’s righteousness. 


Answers to Enigmas, in No. XV. 


No. I.— Notes of the musical scale: Dough, ray, me, far, soul, 
(Al)la, sea, dough. 
No. Il.—Dalce, et decorum est pro patria mori: It is sweet and 
honorable to die for one’s country. 
Dis, Europa, Milo, Alecto, Castor, Epeus, Admetus, Mars, Iris. 
No. III.—Rats,—Stars. 
No. IV. — Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Washington, Monroe, 
Harrison, Gates, Worth. 
No. V.—Hamlet: Horatio, Antonio, Malcom, Lysander, Exeter, 
Tamora. 
No. VI1.—Fetit a petit l’oiseau fait son nid: Little by little the 
bird builds his nest. 
Poulets d’ Inde, Turkeys; oie, goose; alouette, lark ; paon, pea- 
cock ; petit oiseau, little bird; fast, made; nid, nest. 
No. VIL— ABEL. 
BOLE. 
ELBE. 
LEEK. 


No. VIII.—Oregon, Columbia, Utah, Louisiana, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Delaware, Iowa, Arkansas, California, New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Nevada, Maine, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Dacotah, Ohio, Connecticut, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Washington, Vermont, Texas, Idaho, Colorado, 
Montana, Indian, Pennsylvania, Wyoming, Mississippi, Virginia. 


God’s Time. 


Grand is the leisure of the earth ; 

She gives her happy myriads birth, 
And after harvest fears not dearth, 

But goes to sleep in snow-wreaths dim. 
Dread is the leisure up above, 
The while he sits whose name is Love, 
And waits, as Noah did the dove, 

To see if she would fly to him. 


He waits for us while, houseless things, 

We beat about with bruised wings, 

On the dark floods and water springs— 
The ruined world, the desolate sea, 

With open windows from the prime, 

All night, all day, He waits sublime, 

Unto the fullness of the time 


Decreed from His eternity. 
—JEAN INGELOW. 
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STATE DEPARTMENTS. 


Maine. 


State Teachers’ Association. 

t The ninth annual session of the State Teachers’ Association was held at Au- 
gusta, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, November 22, 23) and 24. There 
was a good attendance at Representatives Hall, at the opening exercises, on 
Monday evening, when addresses of welcome greeted the teachers, and an ad- 
dress on “ The Teachers Responsibilities, Lights, and Shadows,” was given by 
Rev. George Forsythe, of Bucksport. A synopsis of the address we have failed 
to receive and will print it in a future number of the JourNAL. 

Tugspay.—The attendance was large to-day, and the papers, sixteen in num- 
ber, awakened deep interest from the careful study and ability manifested in them. 
Mr. Mulcher’s essay, on “‘ The Present Plan of Study for Graded Schools,” se- 
verely criticised the elaborate scheme of study, laid down for our model schools. 
In the lower grades of our schools such studies should be pursued as would give 
the child the most useful knowledge, as the greater number of pupils leave school 
before reaching the high school, and the object of the latter school should be 
to discipline the mind. His plan of study would be to attend to the perceptive 
faculties of the child in the earliest years when liveliest, and cultivate the reflect- 
ive later. The plan would give the child some knowledge of the principles of 
our State government, and in this connection it was suggested that the revised 
constitution of the State should be distributed among grammar schools. It would 
reduce arithmetic to those matters which are practical only. Grammar would be 
confined to a few pages and would leave out the rules of syntax. Drawing would 
have a place. 

Mr. D. D. Patten, principal of the Portland High School, read a paper on 
“School Hygiene,” of which the following is a brief abstract. How can the 
powers of endurance of the young be so cultivated as to make their condition 
comparable to what our ancestors are thought to have enjoyed, if tradition is au- 
thority. Among them muscular prowess was a matter of course, now it is reck- 
oned an especial grace. The average duration of life is estimated to have in- 
creased one-third within the last two centuries, mainly by reason of more tender 
care of the feeble, as civilization has advanced, and we now seek to make such 
improvements in methods of living as will promote increased health and vigor and 
bring them up to the old standard without reducing the average duration of life. 
Teachers are right in protesting against attributing the physical degeneracy of 
school children mainly to the effects of school life. This charge against the 
schools is seen to be unfounded on considering the generally unhealthy conditions 
of home-life incident to the unhealthy locations of dwellings, imperfect drainage, 
overheated apartments, want of ventilation, inappropriate and improperly pre- 
pared food, regard in style for dress at the expense of bodily protection, and the 
strain of many of the out-of-school recreations, and the bad effects of these condi- 
tions are often greatly increased by hereditary weaknesses resulting from the false 
notions ef parents in respect tothe influence of their own habits of life. The neces- 
sity of proper ventilation and the means of securing it were referred to, and also the 
general inadequacy or the entire lack of means to secure it. The teacher in 
charge of the schoolroom should, especially in the colder months, exercise the 
utmost care that the resort to opening windows—often the only means at hand to 
obtain pure air in the room—does not cause more harm than the fault it is in- 
tended toremedy. Dr. Angus Smith has said, “though foul air is a poison, we 
must not forget that a blast of cold air may slay like a sword.”’ Occasionally, in 
the cold, winter months, it may become impossible to secure warmth in the 
schoolroom sufficient for the comfort of the scholars. In such cases no consider- 
ate man will condemn the dismissal of the school, rather than that the health 
of the pupil be imperilled. The hindrances to the pupils maintaining proper 
positions at desks, generally as ill-adapted as it is possible to make them to the 
requirements of the pupil, so as to avoid a rigidly upright post, and which stick. 
lers for the enactment of a military drill would enforce, and, on the other hand, 
a loose lounging position at the desk were briefly alluded to, as was also the ap- 
parent prevalence among architectsand ‘‘ committees of school buildings,’ of 
the impression that the pupil should be made for the school furniture—not the 
furniture for the pupil. The comfort of the scholar needful for successful study 
requires frequent change of position, involving of course more or less noise that 
may interrupt the quiet of the room; but the judicious teacher, careful for the 
health as for the mental improvement of the victims of others’ stupidity, will sub- 
mit to the inconveniences rather than endanger their physical well being. Pref- 
erences were expressed for exercises unrestrained by exact rules, and out of doors, 
to any system of school gymnastics. Finally, some of the reasons in favor of and 
against the plan of one long session, instead of the two short sessions, were no- 
ticed—the former including the convenience of one session to pupils, parents, and 
teachers, which is immediate, and, therefore, likely to have more weight than it 
deserves; the latter the undue mental strain, and consequently imperfect work by 
the pupil the last hours of the session, compared with what he might accomplish 
after the rest and refreshment of an intermission at noon of reasonable length. 

The third essay was delivered by President Allen, of the State College, on 
“Practical Education.” Teaching is a science which embraces in its scope the 
whole nature of man. The principles of this science are’ found in all physical 
and metaphysical sciences, and yet education has as good right to be called a sci- 
ence as has medicine or jurisprudence. Teaching is an art by which the one well 
skilled is enabled to select and apply the best methods of imparting instruction, 
and likeevery art, successful teaching is learned only by practice. Rising to the 
high dignity of a profession the occupation of the educator demands the most 
careful preparation. To meet this demand, all superficial training is wholly inad- 
equate, and thorough scholarship cannot be secured without long-continued and 
wisely-directed efforts. While toa certain extent a good education for every stu- 
dent demands a general knowledge of all studies that the mind may be systemat- 
ically developed; we find the field of knowledge so widely extended that it is im- 
possible to be proficient in every branch of study. Some discrimination is neces- 
sary—all studies are not equally important, and the same studies are not of equal 
value to all students. ‘There are two ways of procedure in the work of educatien. 
The one seeks to discipline the faculties by directing the mind to abstract truth 
without any regard to useful application. The other course seeks for the attain- 
ment of knowledge which is available for good in the duties of life, to seek 
knowiedge for the good it will do when attained—and not merely for the exercise. 
A practical education is not confined to those studies that have an exchange or 
money value. Anything that fits the individual to be useful to himself or others 
and make him fruitful in good works. Knowledge is to be sought not for its own 
sake, but for the good it will do to ourselves or to others. Practical education is 
not a mere business or professional culture. Sharpening one’s faculties in a one- 
sided development—without any broad basis of general intelligence—to make a 
mere artisan, or a mere lawyer, or a mere teacher, professional schools without 
liberal education has a tendency to produce narrow, sharp men. The great mass 
of the people must be educated for the industries of life. There is no reason 
he ch: most thorough and liberal education should be denied to those who are 
pie ¢ the lead in business and industry, and all the faculties furnished to pro- 
oe “3 men. The studies should be those which will prepare one most fully 
lan rye employment. In the method of study, that course is tobe adopted 
ola will best secure good ‘results. Admitting the importance of axioms and 

ples which are to be imparted by authority, we find that'principles are best 


appreciated even in childhood by the practice of the truths taught. From the 
object-lessons of the Kindergarten, through all the exercises of public schools, to 
the tasks assigned by the coliege professor in the laboratory, all successful teach- 
ing of science is practical. In literature there is need of practice, that grammar 
may net be a judge of words alone, and names of classes and relations 
without any significance to the pupil, and rhetoric confined to names of 
tropes and definitions of styles and tastes. In natural history we can 
hardly imagine any live teacher list g to iter recitations from a 
learned text-book. They place the objects themselves and not the description in 
the hands of the pupils, training the perceptions to notice the exact outlines, the 
minute peculiarity, the full details—training the judgment to compare, to arrange, 
to classify—to train the reason to infer with certainty, to train the imagination by 
steady flight, to read the very thoughts of the Creator. 

Mr. R. Woodbury, of the Farmington Normal School, read an excellent paper 
on “Why have we so fmany Poor Teachers?’ He very soon told the audience 
why, as is shown by the following: In an examination of fifty teachers it was 
found that 12 per cent. of the number began to teach under rs years of age, 24 
per cent. less than sixteen years of age, 64 per cent less than seventeen, and 74 
per cent. under eighteen years of age. Nearly half of the fifty never attended 
any other school than the town school, and but five had read any work on prac- 
tical teaching. To remedy the evil of bad teachers, he would have no person 
allowed to teach who was not eighteen years of age. He would have them 
obliged to take a course of special training. Second, be would have a rigorous 
system of examination and certification of teachers. Mr. Woodbury both criti- 
cized and satirized the present practice of examining and certificating teachers. 
It was the bane of our schools, A few did the work well, but most in so wretched 
a manner as not to save the whole from bad odor. He favored a county board, 
chosen by town committtees, who shall examine all the teachers. He would have 
longer sessions of schools, which could be done by the abolition of the district sys- 
tem, or the consolidation of districts. © 

The fifth paper was read by Mr. J. M. Hawkes, of the Pembroke High School, 
on ‘* Drawing in the Public Schools.’”” The essay was of unusual interest and of 
practical value. 

Prof. Carmichael next addressed the association on “ Science~Teaching. He 
said that the text-bouks are imperfect. The only way to teach natural sciences 
profitably is to teach practically—by illustrations. He then called attention to a 
circular issued by himself and Prof. Robinson of Bowdoin College, in which it is 
proposed to give a course in chemistry and mineralogy, extending through six 
weeks, beginning July 17, 1876, at acost of about $20. Those who take this 
course will have the advantages of laboratory instruction. 

N. A. Luce was elected State editor of the New-ENGLAND JouRNAL or Epvu- 
CATION, and the president of the association, a member of the advi§ory board. 
State Superintendent Johnson urged the claims of the JourNAL, and a hand vote 
showed that most of those present patronized Tuk Naw-ENGLAND. 

At the business meeting held at 8% o'clock, the following committees were an- 
nounced :— 

On Nominations.—N. A. Luce of Augusta, R. Woodbury of Farmington, 
A. H. Kelley of Belfast. On Resolutions.—G. F. Fletcher of Castine, J. M. 
Hawkes of Pembroke, B. Pease of Bangor. On Centennial.—E. Hunt of Port- 
land, S. D. Thurston of Bangor, Thos. Tash of Lewiston, E. Stone of Biddeford, 
Ara Cushman of Auburn, A. L. Tyler of Rockland, S. F. Dike of Bath, Warren 
Johnson of Augusta, Mrs. Judge Ticheremn of Belfast, J. B. Redman of Ells- 
worth, Hon. W. 2; Corthell of Calais, E. Berry of Gardner, H. Fairfield of 
Saco, Rev. A. R. Crane of Hallowell, W. S. Knowlton of Houlton, Gen. R. B. 
Shepherd of Skowhegan, N. T. True of Bethel, D. H. Knowlton of Farmington, 
Hon. Isaac Hobson of Wiscassett. Of this committee, Hon. Warren Johnson, 
Ephraim Hunt, and Thomas Tash were chosen an executive committee. 

In the afternoon a paper of interest on “‘ School Discipline” was read by A. F. 
Richardson, principal of the high school in Bridgton, who claimed that the 
teacher ought to be able to govern himself and keep himself pure from all defile- 
ment. Then the discipline of the school-room will be easy. 

Perhaps the most entertaining and interesting paper of the series was then 
read by Prof. A. H. Davis of Bowdoin College, on “ Juvenile Reading.” He 
took the ground that English literature was not properly taught in our schools; 
that a portion of the time could properly be given up to the best English classics 
without interfering with the regular studies. 

Prof. M. C. Fernald, of the State College of Agriculture, read a paper on the 
** Relation of Education to Labor,”’ showing the necessity of training those who 
are to work with their hands; that education is asmuch a helpto these as to those 
whoc rowd the learned professions. The afternoon session closed with a brief 
paperby Mr. A. H. Kelley, of Belfast, on the “‘ Relation of the Teacher to his 
Employer.” 

The evening’s exercises began by the reading of a practical and argumentative 
paper on “The Qualification of Teachers,” by D. L. Smith, principal of the 
Johnson School in Topsham. He took high ground, and held up an exalted stand- 
ard for the teachers to follow. 

Rev. Thos. Hill, D.D., of Portland, advocated, in an able and scholarly paper, 
the teaching of natural history in the primary schools, and even to the youngest 
scholars. Teaching through the eye, as form, color, and substance, is the most 
we ota teaching. He asserted that children should be taught strictly scientific 
truths. 

A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools in Worcester, Mass., presented as the 
essay of the evening, Thoughts in regard to the representation of Maine’s Educa- 
tional Work at the Centennial. 

At the close, Mr. Johnson, State Superintendent of Schools, gave a reception 
to the members of the association at his house. 

[Continued next week.] 


New Hampshire. 


THE Strate NoRMAL SCHOOL. — The closing exercises of the 
fall term of the State Normal School, at Plymouth, occurred last 
week, under very excellent auspices. At the close of the summer 
term the school lost two of its ablest and most popular teachers— 
Miss Abbie J. Holton, who had been the leading lady assistant 
from the organization of the institution in 1871; and Miss Helen 
M. Foster, whose failing health had allowed her to fill her place 
scarcely a year. These resignations awakened much anxiety 
among the friends of the school throughout the State, and the 
work under the reorganization which resulted from these resigna- 
tions was contemplated with solicitude by the authorities during 
the term. It is safe to affirm, however, that the disclosures of the 
examination have effectually terminated this special solicitude. 
The three new teachers — Miss Spalding, of the last graduating 
class at Salem, and Misses White and Cady, of the last graduat- 
ing class at Rhode Island, have justified the good expectations 
with which they came from their thorough normal training into 
their responsible duties, and it is certain that, on the whole, the 
board of instruction is better fashioned and more effective in spe- 
cific normal work than at any previous period in the history of the 


school. Nearly all the trustees, some fifteen in number, were pres- 
ent at the examination, and went very carefully into the investiga- 
tion of the financial, as well as the literary and other aspects, of 
the school. This being their annual meeting, they organized for 
the year in the election of officers and committees as follows : 
Hon. W. H. H. Allen, president; Prof. H. Orcutt, secretary; C. 
M. Whittier, treasurer. Committees: Finance—C. W. Pickering, 
Rev. K. S. Hall, C. S. Averill. Employment of Teachers and Visi- 
tation — S. B. Page, Dr. P. A. Stackpole, Prof. H. Orcutt, Hon, J. 
D. Lyman, Hon. D. W. Buckminster. Course of Study, Text- 
books, and Apparatus—Hon. J. W. Simonds, J. G. Edgerly, Prof. 
W. H. Farrar, and W. T. Morris. 

The written examinations had taken place previously, and the 
papers were presented for inspection during the progress of the 
oral examination, which took place on Wednesday, Nov. 17. A 
somewhat careful glance through these papers impressed the 
writer of this notice with strong confidence in the fidelity of both 
pupil and teacher. The papers showed that there was no decep- 
tion in the examination, and were in all respects creditable to the 
school. Corresponding appropriatel¥ with the oral exercises, 
which embraced classes in arithmetic, algebra, reading, geography, 
vocal music, geology, botany, and free-hand drawing, normal 
methods being very prominently developed in connection with 
every class, more so than at any other examination in the history 
of the institution. There is no doubt a possibility in a normal 
school, consisting largely of pupils of limited academical culture 
and mental discipline, of going éoo elaborately into the philoso- 
phy of the schoolroom work, and perhaps it would be well for this 
fact to be considered with special care in this institution, though 
the training of the pupils into the principles of teaching is most 
certainly the paramount work of a true normal school. 

The exhibition of reading, music, and free gymnastic, Thurs- 
day evening, gave an excéllent foretaste of the examination. On 
Wednesday, the large hall of the institution was thronged with an 
appreciative audience, who were held by the attractive exercises 
unwearied to the close of the three hours’ entertainment. The 
reading, under the direction of Professor Ladd, was very superior. 
There was a remarkable roundness, fullness, and melody in the 
voices, an intelligence and skill in the modulations and cadences, 
a delicate and correct adapted sound to sense which showed the 
highest style of training. The singing, under the direction of 
Miss Cady, was good, and the free gymnastics, under the direction 
of Miss E. J. Rhodes, was most surpassingly fine, both in their 
style and in their execution. The bearing of the class, their en- 
durance of the long drill, and everything connected with the per- 
formance was most admirable, leaving in the minds of enlight- 
ened observers no doubt of the inestimable value of such training 
in the development of physical symmetry and vigor. 

The oral examinations, compressed in a single day, were neces- 
sarily rapid and cursory, but they were well conducted, showing 
the character of the work and workers quite fully to the practical 
observers. The teachers were self-possessed, handled their classes 
with skill, and the pupils showed promptness and self-reliance, a 
consciousness of comprehending the subjects in hand. Miss 
White’s class in normal methods, Miss Cady’s in free-hand draw- 
ing, Miss Spalding’s on methods of reading in primary and 
advanced classes, and Professor Ladd’s in geology, were among 
the specially excellent portions of the examination. The reading 
which, under the direction of Professor Ladd and Miss Spalding, 
closed the examination exercises, was conspicuously superior 
throughout, the closing piece, by Miss Emma G. Cate, of Wolf- 
borough, being a most rare and finished performance, seldom 
equaled anywhere. 

At the conclusion Hon. J. D. Lyman, and S. B. Page, Esq., 
of the trustees, expressed the satisfaction and confidence of the 
board in the progress of the school. Prof. D. B. Hagar, who has 
been for more than ten years in his eminent work, at the head of 
Salem Normal School, was present, persistently watching every 
exercise from beginning to end throughout the examinations 
In response to an invitation to give them some words of advice, 
and perhaps of encouragement, he spoke with the most unreserved 
admiration of the school. He had run away from his, and had re- 
ceived abundant recompense. He had watched the examinations 
with his eyes open, and had to say that the institution was one in 
which the State had eminent reason to indulge pride. The read- 
ing on Tuesday evening was mentioned with praise, and the free 
gymnastics were characterized as superior to anything of the kind 
he had ever seen in any other institution, not excepting Salem 
Normal School. 

The system of instruction which gave so much prominence to the 
principles of teaching, was the grand and true plan for the normal 
school, and he congratulated New Hampshire in having its school 
grounded so broadly and fully upon this sound and elevated con- 
ception of the normal work. He had been deeply impressed with 
the character of the pupils, whom he characterized as of the class 
from which genuine teachers are fashioned; and of the teachers 
he said there was not one of whom he would not feel proud as an 
associate in his own school. What his visit had disclosed, had in- 
creased his high estimation of the State, and he should carry home 
a profound respect for the New-Hampshire Normal School. A 
pleasant reunion of pupils, teachers, and friends, at the hall in the 
evening, ended the interesting occasion. Miss E. J. Rhodes, 
whose gymnastics attracted so much favor, is a graduate of Tilden 


Ladies’ Seminary, and has been in charge of this department 
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more than a year. The Normal School numbered 80 the last term 

and the assurances are certain of a very full winter term, which 

begins on the first of December. M. B. G. 
Plymouth, Nov. 18, 1875. 


TiLTon.—The fall term of the N. H. Conf. Seminary closed 
with the examination of classes on Monday and Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 22 and 23. This has been a highly successful term; 154 stu- 
dents have been-in attendance, nearly all of whom appeared dis- 
posed to do their best. The work has been pursued with an un- 
usual freedom from interruptions and very satisfactory results. A 
plan has been inaugurated looking toward securing an endowment 
of at least $25,000 within the next year, in which it is hoped all 
friends of the seminary will interest themselves. The winter term 
will begin December 8. 


ConcorD. — At a recent meeting of the board of education 
John L. Stanley, formerly of Bradford, Mass., was elected princi- 
cipal of the High School for the ensuing year. He had filled the 
position during the fall term. Several teachers of under schools 
were also elected. 


— The committees in a large number of towns have adopted 
stated days for examination of applicants to teach, and require 
that the work be written in part, according to circulars and rec- 
ommendations of the State superintendent. 

— The winter term of the New-Hampton Institution has opened 
with 130 students. 


Vermont. 


— The schools which have three terms yearly have just closed 
their Thanksgiving vacation, and are about girding themselves for 
the work of the winter. The part of the year gone by was passed 
most prosperously with our schools. The lack of free circulation 
of money is beginning to diminish slightly the number of the 
members of the schools chiefly supported by tuition, and some 
prudential committees are trying to hire teachers at less wages 
than heretofore, but it would be a burning shame to reduce very 
much the scanty pittance of three or four dollars a week, with 
board around, for which many of our common-school teachers 
labor. 

— Superintendent Conant is following up his successful insti- 
tute work with two-days educational meetings, in towns most re- 
mote from the points where the institutes were held. 

— Mark Ward, class of ’74, Dartmouth College, is to have 
charge of the High School on Main street, Chester. 

— Mr. T. J. Mellen opens a mercantile school in Montpelier, 
December 7. 

— The fall term of Morrisville graded school closed Wednes- 
day, November 17. Number of pupils 220. 

— The Lyndon Literary Institution, at Lyndon Centre, Vt., 
closed its fall term Friday, November 19, with a public examina- 
tion during the day anda literary entertainment in the evening, 
consisting of select declamations and original essays. The exam- 
ination and the evening’s exercises did credit to all the participants, 
both teachers and pupils. The term has been very pleasant and 
profitable, nothing having arisen to interrupt or break the amtiy 
existing between teacher and students. This is a quiet little town, 
nestling in a valley not frequently surpassed for natural beauty. 
Its people are largely engaged in husbandry, and being free from 
many of the evils common in larger centers, they regard their place 
as peculiarly favorable for an institution of learning. Though 
comparatively young, this school has, nevertheless, acquired a 
character in its brief existence giving it a standing among the best 
schools in the State. Its teachers are deeply in earnest and thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the progressive thought of the times. 

— The fall term of Peachem Academy closed November 19. 
The examinations at the close are reported as evincing excellent 
work on the part of both teachers and scholars. C. A. Bunker, 
A.M., the present principal, has held his position for seven years, 
which fact is of itself a recommendation for the school. The vil- 
lage is a small and quiet one, offering fewer temptations and dis- 
tractions than larger railroad towns, and containing a valuable li- 
brary, which is available to students, and is increased yearly by 
the income of the fund bequeathed for that purpose by the late 
Hon. Thaddeus Stevens. Another attraction to the lovers of na- 
ture is the rare beauty of the view in all directions from the hills 
of this goodly town. And still another attraction to all is the 
deep-toned moral and religious influence which pervades the town, 
the result of principles planted at its first settlement, and of years 
of labor on the part of cultured, Christian men and women. 

— We append the following abstract of a report of Superin- 
tendent- Conant’s statement of what Vermont requires common 
school teachers to teach: 1. A new method of obtaining knowl- 
edge; 2. The new methods of communicating knowledge; 3. 
How to reckon; 4. How things are; 5. Where things were; 6. Our 
relations to the State ; 7. Our relations to each other. The new 
method of obtaining knowledge is reading — silent reading. It 
also includes a large part of what is known as grammar, and in 
many of the schools in this State it forms the greater part of what 
grammar is learned. And here is the justification of giving pars- 

ing and analysis so much time, for we thereby gain a better under- 
standing of the matter read. If parsing were only parsing, and 


would as soon have a boy learn to make symmetrical snow-balls 
and then pile them up symmetrically. But there is something 
beyond, that renders their study valuable. The new methods of 
communicating knowledge are reading aloud and writing, the 
latter including penmanship and part of the other side of gram- 
mar called composition; so we have the two sides of reading and 
the two sides of grammar. 

How to reckon comes under the head of arithmetic. This is a 
means of getting things done through life. If it were not so the 
drill need not be so thorough, I suppose. But it is a means to a 
great end, and its study should be severe and thorough. The 
question where things are, involves to some extent the question of 
what they are, but the former is the principal one—where are the 
cities and countries and continents. 

We now come to the next sub-division—History: a subject of 
use fand exceeding great value to the young. In teaching it, 
we should bring before our pupils the social condition of the 
people years ago, and the gradual change in manners and customs, 
and they would have a better idea of the subject and study it with 
more interest. In illustration the speaker referred to the manu- 
facture of the first pumpkin pie at Montpelier and the consequences 
thereof, to show how great changes little things produce. 

Our relations to the State involve a study of the Constitutions 
of the United States and the State of Vermont; our relations to 
each other are comprised in good behavior. These are the things 
which the State requires us to teach. 


Massachusetts. 


NortTHBoro HiGH ScHooL. — The reunion of the Northboro 
High School alumni held at the Town Hall, Wednesday evening, 
Nov. 24th, was an event of considerable local interest and. of 
credit to the managers. Edward S. Parker, presided. An ad- 
dress by Geo. A. Walton, Agent of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, and@ poem by Rev. Mr. Dyer, of the neighboring town of 
Shrewsbury, were features of the occasion. Vocal and instrumen- 
tal music, with declamations, among the latter a poem written by 
a lady member of the school committee, and election of officers, 
completed the programme. 


BROOKFIELD.—The schools of this place have decided to have 
a week of vacati.n at Christmas. The past term has been one 
of unusual prosperity. All the schools have done a good work. 
We are beginning to reap the advantages of the improvements 
which were instituted last year. A well-considered and very prac- 
tical course of study was adopted, and the experience of the year 
of trial proved its efficiency and usefulness. The schools have 
been able to perform somewhat more than the prescribed work. 
The system of classification secured by thorough and searching 
examinations, has worked admirably. The confining of all exhi- 
bitions and preparations for the same to the last week of each 
school year, has saved much time. The condition of the junior 
class in the high school shows a resulting gain of two terms’ work 
over the previous year. The introduction of instruction in music 
has been attended with success. The teachers generally report 
that this progressive measure has had the good influence of en- 
abling them to accomplish more in other studies. The adoption 
of a system of regulations defining the duties of each department, 
embracing the courses of study, and the truant laws adopted by 
the town, renders possible uniformity of method and effort. In 
addition to the usual examination by the committee, the teachers 
give monthly tests, both oral and written, in the various subjects. 
The per cents of these examinations are the basis for the arrange- 
ment of classes. The high school has been larger this term than 
at any previous time. The scholars who have enjoyed the privi- 
leges of well graded schools have raised the standard of scholar. 
ship. The per cent of attendance, reckoned according to the rule 
of the board of education, was 95}. Twenty-one scholars have 
not been absent during the term; forty have not been tardy ; 
whole number of pupils 45. This hopeful condition of our schools 
is cause for congratulation. It has cost no extraordinary expendi- 
ture. Indeed, not only has efficient management secured good 
schools and permanent teachers, and thereby advantages which 
can be estimated by no rule of economy in a pecuniary sense, but 


the finances have been managed, in general, within the limits of 
the annual appropriation. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT FITCHBURG—A teachers’ institute 
will be held at Fitchburg, commencing Wednesday evening, Dec. 
8, with a lecture by George A. Walton, Agent of the Board of 
Education, and closing on Friday evening with a lecture by Sec- 
retary Joseph White. The day exercises will be conducted by 
Profs. B. W. Putnam, of Boston. and E. H. Russell, of Worces- 
ter Norma! School ; by J. G. Edgerly, Superintendent of Schools 
of Fitchburg ; by Mrs. Walton, of Westfield; and by agents E. 
A. Hubbard and C. A. Walton. Teachers in the vicinity are 
urged to a punctual attendance upon each and every exercise. 


AMHERST.—Robert Ely of the Senior class died at his home in 
Wilbraham. His funeral was attended by some seventy students. 
He was very much esteemed throughout the whole college. . . 
Professor Snell is much weaker than usual. Professor Emerson 
is restored to health, and will have the Seniors after the Thanks- 
giving recess. The trustees have raised the tuition from 


analysis only analysis, for all the benefit their study would do, I 


$90.00 to $100—the ministerial scholarships are increased accord: 


ingly. . . . There will be but two Hardy Debate prizes in the 
future, instead of three. 


— Mr. William N. Putnam, of Lunenburg, late principal of the 
high school in Wrentham, has been appointed principal of the 
schools at Brewsters, New York; salary $1,600. Mr. Putnam will 
commence his duties early in December. 


Rhode Island. 


PAWTUCKET. — The fall term of the public school closed on 
Friday, the 19th. At the Grove street grammar school, Mr. Geo. 
W. Cole, principal, the exercises were quite numerous and varied, 
and exhibited a high degree of proficiency on the part of the 
pupils. The exercises of the graduating class were especially 
interesting and of a high order. 


Warwick. — The autumn term of District No. 3, Apponaug, 
closed Friday, Nov. 12th. The register shows that five were per- 
fect in attendance. The services of the present teacher, Mr. G. A. 
W. Gould, has been engaged for the winter term, which begins 
Nov. 29th. The school at District No. —, Old Warwick, taught 
by J. H. Rockwell, principal, and Miss Carrie Gardner, assist- 
ant, closed on the 19th inst. The closing exercises on Friday af- 
ternoon were well attended by the parents, and the school was 
found to be in a very flourishing condition. With an enrollment 
of 79, the percentage of attendance was over go. In the charac- 
ter and extent of the work done, the school would bear compari- 
son with the best of ungraded schools. In the evening a meeting 
of the citizens was held in the new hall, lately built by Messrs. 
Spencer & Luther, and an address was delivered by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools, in connection with the exercises. 


LINCOLN. — Most of the schools in this town closed Friday, 
Nov. 19th, and commenced Monday, Nov. 29th. In Districts 
No. 1 and 3, Central Falls, the teachers are as follows; julia 
LeFavor, First Grade; Sarah A. Barrows, Second Grade; Olive 
Z. Jacobs, Third Grade; Lizzie M. Paine, Fourth Grade; Melvina 
D. Paine, Fifth Grade; Belle C. Doran, Sixth Grade; Annie T. 
Green, Seventh Grade ; Mary A Thresher, Eighth Grade. Total 
number of pupils registered last term, 513, eighty-five of whom 
were not absent nor tardy during the term, and thirty-two were 
absent only on acccount of sickness; average attendance, 379. 

In District No. 4, Lonsdale, Ralph H. Bowles, Jr., is principal 
of the high and grammar department ; Mary D. Bowen, teacher in 
the intermediate; and M. E. Alverson in the primary, assisted by 
Edith A. Troop; whole number registered, 212, thirty-nine of 
whom, or nearly one-fifth, have not been absent during the term ; 
average attendance, 152. In District No. 6, Albion, Minnie L. 
Clark, teacher in the grammar department, and Hattie J. Marble 
in the primary, the total number registered was 78; average at- 
teudance, 64. 

In District No. 7, Manville, the total number of pupils regis- 
tered in both departments was 98; average attendance, 75. Emma 
Carpenter, who has had charge of the grammer department for 
some time, has resigned on account of ill-health, aud Anna P. 
Chace is reported as her successor. Lottie W. Stillman is teacher 
in the primary department. In District No. 8, Lime Rock, 
Sereno T. Jencks, teacher, the whole number registered was 
39; average attendance 30. In District No. 9, Moshassuck, 
where Elizabeth H. Meader is the teacher, the total number of 
pupils registered was 28; average attendance, 22.5 In District 
No. 10, which now has two departments, Sarah S. Monroe, teacher 
in the gramm.r department, and Anna A. Peck in the Primary, 
the total number registered was 87 ; average attendance, 76. Fig- 
ures indicate good schools in this town, and also the fact that 
nearly all the teachers have been retained who were in the schools 
the school year ending April 30th, 1875. 


East GREENWICH.—The fall term of the grammar department 
of the school in District No. 1, Abbie F. Lyon, teacher, closed Nov. 
19th. A beautiful rosewood writing-desk had been offered as a 
reward for the best scholarship during the term, and the marks of 
several of the pupils showed that the contest had been close. 
The pupils had been punctual in their attendance as well as 
studies, as twenty-five of them had not been absent nor tardy 
during the term, and ten more had not been absent. The exer- 
cises closed with a spelling contest; a girl ten years old stood 
the longest. 


BRISTOL.—The fall term of the schools closed Friday, Nov. 19. 
A list of 91 scholars who had not been absent during the term 
was published in the Phanix. The examinations showed very 
commendable advancement in the branches taught. The winter 
term commenced Nov. 2gth. 

CovENTRY.—The winter term of the school at Greene has com- 
menced, Rev. M. Goodrich, teacher. Forty pupils have already 
been registered, and the number is to be increased. 
PROVIDENCE.—Sixty-five teachers recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Evening Schools have been appointed for those schools. 
NORTH PROVIDENCE.—The schools of this town have had two 


*| weeks vacation, to give time for the completion of the repairs in 


District No. 3 before the term commences. 
HopPkINTon.—Mr. T. Ryan, an experienced teacher, has been 
secured to take the place of C. D. Albro, in the grammar depart- 


ment of the school at Hope Valley. 
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New Publications. 


Tue ANTEFIX Papers. Papers on Art Educational subjects read 
at the weekly meetings of the Massachusetts Art Teachers’ As- 
sociation, by members and others connected with the Massachn- 
setts Normal Art School. Boston ; 1875. Printed fer private cir- 
culation. Price $5.00; for sale at the office of F. G. Parker, 
secretary of the Art Teachers’ Association. 


Nearly thirty papers bave been collected and printed in this vol- 
ume, They treat of the various phases of fine art and industrial 
art, and give an immense amount of detailed information which is 
of the greatest value to the student, and which he can no where 
else find in a form so compact and convenient. All the papers ex- 
cept three were prepared by the students of the Normal Art School, 
and their value depends upon the works from which students have 
drawn the facts and opinions presented. The different authorities 
are given. The three papers from Mr. C. C. Perkins, Prof. Wm. 
R. Ware, and Prof. Walter Smith, are of a different character. 
Mr. Perkins, who is chairman of the Boston Drawing Committee, 
treats of “‘ Fresco, Encaustic,” etc., in a very able, interesting, and 
instructive manner, Prof. Ware, in his paper on “ Charcoal 
Drawing,” shows a decided appreciation of the general laws of 
mental activity, and of the necessity of basing all instruction upon 
philosophical principles. It is not often that drawing is treated in 
such a rational manner. Weare alittle surprised to find in a book 
devoted to art studies, that the introductory lecture by Mr. Walter 
Smith should have treated so general atopic as “ The Greatness 
of Great Men.” The lecture, bating great carelessnessand obscu- 
rity of style, numerous blunders of grammar and rhetoric, is a very 
good une, but certainly is out of place in this volume ; and readers 
will wonder why Mr. Smith did not in a leading lecture before a 
special class of art students, devote his thought to some topic which 
should particularly show his strength in that department, and be 
at once a certain guide and inspiration to those whom he may in a 
certain sense call his disciples, In its publication in this place, 
Mr. Smith neither does himself nor his cause justice, and we shall 
look for better and more appropriate things from him, in future 
publications. 


A CriTICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Prepared by Charles F. Hudson, under the direc- 
tion of H. L. Hastings, editor of 7he Christian. Revised and 
completed by Ezra Abbott, D.D., LL.D., of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Pp. 532. 

This is the first Greek and English concordance prepared and 
published in America, and in some respects the most valuable ever 
published anywhere. It contains,—I. References to all places 
where every Greek word in the New Testament may be found. II, 
All the English words and phrases by which these Greek words are 
rendered, Il, All the various readings derived from hundreds of 
ancient manuscripts, written before the discovery of printing, and em- 
bodied in the four best editions of the Greek New Testament—those 
of Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and Teregelles,—to which 
are added the confirmatory readings of the very ancient but re- 
cently discovered Sinaitic Manuscript. IV. An index of English 
words, by means of which persons entirely unacquainted with the 
Greek language can find the original for any English word in any 
passage, and can trace and ascertain its usage afd the manner of 
its translation throughout the entire New Testament, and can also 
detect any various readings occurring in the four critical editions 
above named, 

This concordance has been prepared by eminent scholars, as a 
result of nearly twelve years of work in revising, correcting, and 
completing it, It will be found to be an invaluable aid to all 
classes of students in the study of the New Testament, and we can 
not see how any one can afford to do without the work. It has a 
double value in that it leads the English reader to the Greek orig- 
inal, and the Greek scholar to the English translation. We most 
cheerfully commend this work to our readers for its exact scholar- 
ship, its compact form, its handiness, and cheapness, It has no 
equal nor rival, and its utility will be appreciated by students of the 
Scriptures, whether they are Greek scholars or not. 


A DriL Book IN THE ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX OF THE ENG- 
GLISH LANGUAGE. By H. R. Greene, A.M., author of “ English 
Analysis,” “One Method in English and Latin,” etc. New 
York; Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 


Mr. Greene’s little book is, as it claims to be, a grammar strip- 
ped of its rubbish, and is the embodiment of the author’s views as 
expressed in the Language Department of the JouRNAL, of which 
he is the editor. The interest which has been awakened in the 
series of papers he has written will lead teachers to examine and 
use this valuable manual for class-drill in the forms and relations 
of words. Even those who disagree with the author will find this 
book Suggestive of thought, and the ground-work for argument to 
disprove his position in the radical stand he takes to remove diffi- 
culties in the way of the learner, 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM : Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and March, 1874. 
By Bosworth Smith, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School, late fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With Appendix 
Containing Emanuel Deutsch’s article on “ Islam.” New York: 
Harper Brothers 3 1875. 


These lectures have been prepared in a catholic spirit, and with 

* candor and fairness unusual in one who is devotedly attached to 
another religious faith, The author’s postulate that religions dif 
fer not in kind, but in degrees of purity, enables him to place Mo- 
ee high in the scale of historical faiths. He claims 
Paul had more reason to cry out against Judaism than the 


erp against the tenets of Mohammed. A philosophical 


ysis of the faith of Islam gives us a clearer insight into its true 


merits and the reasons of its wonderful power as an agent in the 
world’s betterment. These lectures should have a wide circulation 
and reading, for we believe that Christian people need just such 
enlightenment as this work furnishes, to enable them to judge of 
the merits and wide-spread influence of a sect which numbers so 
large a part of the eastern world among its believers, Its influence 
will help to introduce the golden age of Christian charity which the 
Great Teacher came to establish. 


GENERAL RULEs FoR PUNCTUATION, and for the Use of Capital 
Letters. By Prof. A. S. Hill, of Harvard College. Sent by 


mail, on receipt of 25 cents, by the publisher, Charles W. Seaver, 
Cambridge, Mass, 


This is a useful book for teachers, and it is so carefully prepared 
that it may be relied upon as a faithful guide to students. It 
should be in the hands of grammar school pupils, and its value 
should secure for the volume a ready sale. Notice the price and 
the publisher. 


— Mrs. Esther J. Trimble, an instructor in Swarthmore College, 
has prepared a Chart of General Literature, from the earliest times, 
embracing a complete outline of English Literature, with the prom- 
inent writers of other Nations ; also a chart of Ancient Literature. 
This chart is a compend of the literature of all ages, and shows the 
periods of intellectual growth and decline in various parts of the 
world. Writers are classed under the seven heads: Poets, Dram- 
atists, Novelists, Philosophers, Theologians, Historians, and Essay- 
ists. The perpendicular lines of the chart are drawn to represent 
centuries and their subdivisions, and the name of each writer is so 
placed as to indicate the date of birth, the life, and the death of the 
individual under the class to which he belongs. Adam Smith, for 
instance, is classified with Philosophers. Born 1723; died 1790. 
His name is found between the dates 1760-1780, indicating that 
period as the time of his greatest activity as a writer. The relative 
importance of each writer of a class is indicated by the size of the 
type. Thus,in the class Theologians, the name Wyckliffe is 
printed in Great Primer Clarendon; Jeremy Taylor in Long 
Primer, and John Henry Newman in Brevier, Each writer is rep- 
resented but once on the chart, although he may have been distin- 
guished in several departments, his department and his rank 
therein being determined by the author. The value of sucha work 
as this depends mainly upon the chronological arrangement of the 
writers, their classification, and their rank ; and the judgment and 
knowledge required tor the latter work makes a fair degree of per- 
fection in such a matter well nigh impossible. To illustrate our 
position and to show the practical value of the chart before us, we 
notice that the name of Jonathan Edwards is placed among the 
American philosophers, by the side and equal in rank with Benj. 
Franklin and Emerson, Now, it is too well known to be denied 
that Edwards was the greatest theologian of the last century, either 
in America or Europe ; and to remove him from his true sphere as 
a theological writer and to place him in the rank of philosophers, 
is a great mistake, to say the least. We find, also, the name of 
Francis Wayland in the class philosophers, to which we do not ob- 
ject, but he certainly has as high a claim to a place among theolo- 
gians as Moses Stuart or Prof. Upham. 

We turn to the class Essayists and Critics, to find first in the 
class the names of John Adams, John Quincy Adams, Daniel Web- 
ster, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Patrick Henry, etc., by the 
side of Whipple, Greeley, Whitney, Noah Webster, and “ Gail 
Hamilton,” and Helen Hunt. Patrick Henry did distinguish him- 
self as the stump-speaker of Virginia, but Mr. Wirt has failed to 
tell us of his claims to a place among the great literary reviewers 
ef America, of whom Mr. Emerson is a truer type than Edward 
Everett. Would not Webster, Calhoun, and Clay feel almost lost 
to find themselves in the intellectual companionship of fame with 
Margaret Fuller, Henry D. Thoreau, and Charles Dudley Warner ? 
Not only does the imperfection of such charts appear in the com- 
parison of the literary men of each land with their own countrymen, 
but in the more general survey of the world’s /itera#, The author 
gives the world one first-class poet in Shakespeare; and he, in 
fact, outranks all the famous men of all ages. Chaucer and Spen- 
ser are placed second to Milton, while Moses, Homer, David, and 
Milton are coequals in the literary value of their works. We will 
not continue the examination further, save to make one suggestion : 
that the danger of teaching error rather than truth in the esti- 
mates of authors and their works should prevail in the minds of 
chart-makers, in withholding personal opinions as to the merits of 
each, leaving the place in history to be determined by the mind of 
the student in his general survey of the field of great men. If we 
could trust any authority, it would be a congress of the world’s 
wise men, who should weigh, measure, and determine relative 
values by a survey of every possible feature in the determination of 
class and rank. From what we have written, it will be more than 
inferred that we do not approve of the use of the chart before us, 
except so far as its accuracy in chronology and its completeness of 
subjects commend it. 


— A life-size portrait of Longfellow has been prepared by H. oO. 
Houghton & Co., to be sent to the subscribers to the Ad/antic, for 


the low price of $5.00, magazine and portrait, The picture is a 


lithograph, 24 X30 inches, drawn on stone by Mr. J. E. Baker, one. 
of the most successful artists in this class of work. The excellence | 


of the work is acknowledged by all good judges to be superior to 
any likeness hitherto produced of the poet, and the poet’s friends 


consider it truly correct and life-like, while as a work of art it is 
worthy a place among the best pictures on library and parlor 
walls. We do not see how any one who has seen this picture can 
fail to secure it, and the Adantic for the coming year ; and those 
who have not seen it will be more than satisfied if they send their 
$5.00 for portrait and magazine for 1876. 


— In noticing the publication of J. R. Osgood & Co.’s new library 
edition of Hawthorne’s works, we stated the price per volume to be 
$2.00, In this we made an error, as the price is only $1.25, while 
its real worth is $2.00, and more, There are twenty-one volumes 
of this edition similar to “ Little Classics,” and the sale will be 
very large. 

— The students of the Vermont University, acting with the ad- 
vice of the faculty, have perfected an organization for the purpose 
of publishing, twice a term, a large double sheet of sixteen pages, 
which shall contain college news, information in regard to past grad- 
uates, and exhibit the literary ability of the college, by miscella- 
neous articles prepared by its members. The subscription price is 
$1.00 per year, in advance. Subscriptions may be sent to Chas, 
H. Samson, treasurer, box 710, Burlington, Vt. We wish success 
to this enterprise. It will stimulate the students to honorable 
effort in composition, and, with the aid of the faculty, will undoubt- 
edly ensure a good paper. " 

— The second number of Zhe Academy Era, published by the 
students of St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Academy, is before us, and is a 
very handsome specimen of a school paper,—a marked improve- 
ment upon the first issue, 


— Mrs, G. N. Boardman, 21 Cornhill, publishes the first number 
of Sunday School Leaves, containing a Christmas caxol, a chorus, 
‘Gentle Shepherd,” etc, ; a Sunday-school recitation, and hymns 
for the closing afid opening year. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


— “Cherry, the Singer,” is a story for young and old, written by 
Mrs. S. B, C. Samuels, author of “ Adele,” “ Eric,” “Nettie’s Trial,” 
“* Johnston’s Farm,” and published by Edward A. Samuels, 125 Tre- 
mont street, Boston, The story relates the history of Jamie and 
Cherry, stolen from their parents and made to do service to a wander- 
ing street-singer, until at last providentially restored to their parents, 
The story of Charlie Ross will come to all minds, as the author 
tells what she declares to be a true story of the two children, led 
away into a cruel slavery, but not led astray into sin. The story 
is touchingly told, and the hope comes to the heart that the lost 
boy may with equal joy be returned to his parents ere long. 


— Ginn Bros. publish a new edition of Lysias, in an excellent text 
on a fine page. The main incidents and characters of the eventful 
period of Athenian history, which these orations cover, have received 
copious illustration in the introduction and notes, A peculiar feature 
of this work is its compendious treatment, in topical notes, of those 
points of the Athenian constitution which these orations touch on, 
The grammatical notes, dealing almost wholly with the syntax,— 
as befits a work of this grade,—have been prepared with a special 
purpose to familiarize the student with the usage of the verb, 


— James R. Osgood & Co., with their usual enterprise and good 
taste, publish a Vest Pocket Series of standard and popular au- 
thors, in prices to suit the times. Only 50 cents for a beautifully 
printed and cloth-bound edition of Longfellow’s Evangeline, Whit- 
tier’s Snow Bound, and Ralph Waldo Emerson’s Culture, Beauty, 
etc, and Power, Wealth, etc. The populartity of “The Little 
Classics” has shown how the public taste wants the convenient and 
cosy little volumes that you can read through at a single sitting, 
and, as Dr. Johnson says, “ Books that you can carry to the fire, 
and hold readily in your hand,” Christmas and the holidays are at 
hand, and those books will go off the booksellers’ shelves like hot 
buckwheats. 


— The Catalogue of Harvard University for 1875-76 shows a 
faculty of 119 teachers, which, with the government of the col- 
lege, numbers 182 persons. There are 148 seniors, 194 juniors, 
182 sophomores, and 252 freshmen; 19 divinity students, 161 law 
students, 34 scientific, 192 medical, 102 in other departments ;—in 
all, 1278. 

One hundred and four scholarships have been established, rang- 
ing in their annual incomes from forty dollars to three hundred. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars are annually distributed in ben- 
eficiary funds, The necessary expenses of an undergraduate, not 
including clothing and cost of living in summer vacation, are from 
$400 to $650 a year. The price of board is from $4.00 to $8.00 per 
week. The Dining Hall Association, occuping the Memorial Hall, 
obtain board at cost—about $4.00 per week. The association 
numbers 500 students. College rooms vary in price from $25 to 
$300 per year, and this includes the daily care. The total number 
of books in the libraries of the University is in round numbers 
211,000 volumes. In addition to a large amount of matter of 
interest to students, the catalogue contains the examination papers 
for admission to the college in July, 1875, arranged in the following 
order: I. Ancient Languages; II. The Classics; III. Modern 
Languages; IV. Philosophy; V. History; VI. Mathematics; 
VII. Physics; VIII. Chemistry; IX. Natural History; X. 


Music ; XI. Fine Arts. The catalogue is published for the Uni- 
versity, and sold by Charles W. Sever ; Cambridge, 1875. 


— Vina: A Poem by the Rev. George Field Hunting. Read 
before the Delta Psi Fraternity of the University of Vermont, at 
their 25th Anniversary, July, 1875. 
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Publisher’s Notes. 


The New Crayon—.Every teacher will be in- 
terested in the new Talc Crayon, which is said to 
be decidedly the best thing of the kind yet put 
before our schools. Not having fully tested it 
ourselves, we give the opinion of Hon, Newton 
Bateman, now president of Knox College, and 
E. A. Haight, superintendent of Alton (IIl,) pub- 
lic schools : 

A thorough trial of your dustless Talc Crayons 
enables me to commend them in strong terms. I 
think a like trial by any one will convince them of 


their superior excellence. Yours very -respect- 
fully, NEWTON BATEMAN. 


“ The French chalk ” manufactured by the Na- 
tional Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., of Monmouth, 
(Ill.) is giving entire satisfaction in our schools. 
‘They are greatly superior to the common crayon, 
being dustiess and costing in reahty not more than 
one-fifth as much. I wish every school in the land 
had them. E. A. HAIGHT, 

Supt. Alton Public Schools. 


The Juynes-Otto German Course, 
FOR PUBLIO & ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
First Boox. -...-$ .40 | Specimen copies to Teachers, half 
Sxconp Boox.... 1.00 to 


READER....... - HENRY HOLT & 
so 25 Bond Street, NEW YOR 


BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SYSTEM 


-School Records. 
SIMPLE, CONVENIENT, LABOR-SAVING, CHEAP. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 


No. 1, Datty anp Montuty Recorp, Pocket Form. 
Names written but once per term,—price 75 cents. 

No. 2, MonTuiy anp Yearty Recorp. 
One entry of names sufficient for all particulars, for 
one year ;— es folio, $1.00. 

No. 3, MonTHiy Year Carp, one card lasts a year. 

No. 4, Montuiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

No. 5, Weexiy Term Carp, one card lasts a term. 

Nos. 3, 4, and 5 are Report-Cards, showing pupil’s record 
in Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship. Price of each 
with envelopes, $4.50 per 100. 

Sample Sheets of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents. 


TAINTOR BROS. & CO., Publishers, 
38 tf 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Teachers 
Furnished 


Gratis!! 


The New-England Bureau of Education, 16 
Haw Street, Boston, makes no charge to any public 
School ceeening it a Teacher. It is in constant com- 
munication with the teachers for every position in every 
ee from that of head-master of the city Hi 

to the teacher of the smallest District School in 
country. It will save time and expense when a vacancy oc- 
curs to send at once to us, and by return mail get the naanes 
and references of just the kind of a teacher needed. On our 
books we have a large list of every grade and price, and can 
fill almost any vacancy sati ily on a day’s notice. Our 
business is to find the right teacher for the right place. If 
you source, yee may have fifty applicants, out of which 
not three be suitable. By consulting us you have the 
privilege of hundreds of applicants from which you can select 
two or three that will just meet your wants. Being put in 
communication with these, can decide the whole matter 
at once intelligently and satisfactorily, for all on our list have 
references, recommendati ready to be 


OUR HOME ON THE HILLSIDE, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y., 
Is one of the largest and most successful Hygienic I nstitu- 
tiens in ica, and for invalids seeking health, and Teach- 
ers desiring to live simply and enjoy country life amid beau- 
tiful scenery and the purest of water and air, at reasonable 
cost, it is not equaled im its advantages anywhere. Send six 
cents in stamps for fine steel engravings of place, and circu- 


JAMES it. JACKSON. 


» Manager. 


112 William 8t. 
¢ 


‘48 STI 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


School Stationery and Furniture. 
KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 
sent on application, with stamp. 


MENEELEYS’ BELLS, 


For Chu &c., known to the public since 1826, are 
est Troy, N.Y. ew Patent Mountings. Catalogues 

. No Agencies. cow 2222 


NEW-ENGLAND F¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 


Exercise Tablet, 
(Por Lead Pencil Use.) Size 5 by 8 Inches, 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil’s name, 
class No. and Date, ruled spaces for thirty-six words, and 
columns for number of errors. On the opposite side are 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Composition Dictative Ex- 
ercises, making it the most economical and useful tablet for 
the purpose ever made. It will, if properly used, last for 


years. 
This tablet is also coated with an erasable water-proof 
composition, and can be written upon and erased thousands 


Sample copy mailed (postage~paid) on receipt of the retail 
price, ro cents. 
For introducrion a liberal discount will be made. 
Address, 
American Tablet M’f’g Co., 


29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass 


‘FAIRLY WITHOUT A RIVAL." —Congregationalist. 


FTHE,MOST EMINENT AU- 
thors of the day, such as Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof. Huxley, Dr. W. 
B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, 
R. A. Proctor, Frances Power 
Cobbe, The Duke of Argyll, 
Jas. A. Froude, Mrs. Muloch, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Thacker- 
ay, Jean Ingelow, Geo. Mac- 
Donald, Wm. Black, Anthony 
Trollope, R. D. Blackmore, 
Matthew Arnold, Henry Kings- 
ley, Thomas Carlyle, W. W. 
Story, Robert Buchanan, Tennyson, Browning, 
and many others are represented in the pages of 


. Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1876 Tue Livinc AGg enters upon its thirty-third year 
It has never failed to receive the warmest support of the a 
men and journals of the country. and has met with con- 
stantly increasing success. Having recently absorbed its 
younger competitor, “EVERY SATURDAY,” it is now 
without a rival in its special field. 

A weekly magazine of sixty-four pages, it gives more than 
THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-column, octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, form- 
ing four large volumes. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory completeness at- 
tempted by no other publication, the best Essays, Reviews, 
Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, 
Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Inferma- 
tion, from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

cum, Se coming year, the serial and short stories of the 

EADING FOREIGN AUTHORS 
will be given, together with an amount unapproached 
by any other periodical in the world, of the best 
literary and scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
above-named, and many other foremost living Essayists, 
Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing 
every department of Knowledge and Progress. 

The importance of Tue Livinc AGeg to every American 
reader,, as the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE 
compilation of an indispensable current literature,—indis- 
Je because it embraces the productions of 
n THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics,—is 
sufficiently indicated by the following recent 


OPINIONS. 
an to find a place in every American Home ’’—J. Y. 
imes. 

“In no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.”"—N. Y. Evening Post. 

“It reproduces the best thoughts of the best minds of the 
civilized world; upon all topics of living interest.’ 
delphia Inquirer. 

Wherever there is culture and breadth of view it is ap- 
preciated, and the more it is appreciated the higher will rise 
the tone of American literature and the taste of American 
readers.” —Chicago [nter-Ocean. 

“The best of all our eclectic publications.’’— 7he Nation, 
New York. ’ 

“ And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
—The Advance, Chicago. 

“* A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.” —Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 

“The best periodical in America ’’—Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 

“Its fages teem with the best literature of the day.”’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 

“* With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, history, — and science of 
the day.” — The Methodist, New Yor 

“The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
finest poetry of the English language, are here gathered to- 
gether.” —/ilinois State Fournal. 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to it a great ad- 
vantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit and 
freshness of its contents.’’— The Pacific, San Francisco. 

“It is the only compilation that presents with a satisfac- 
tory completeness, as well as freshness, the best literature of 
the almost innumerable and generally inaccessible Euro- 
pose quarterlies, ——— and weeklies,—a literature em- 

racing the productions of the ablest writers living. It is, 
therefore, indispensable to every one who desires a thorough 
compendium of all that is admirable and noteworthy in the 
literary world.””— Boston Post. 

“It has no equal in any country.”"—Philadelphia Press. 

PupiisHep WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, /ree of postage. 
Volume begins January 1. New eubsceibers remitting now 
will receive the intervening numbers gratis. 

Address LAT & GAY, Boston. 


Club Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature, 


_L* Possessed of Tue Livine Acs and one or other of our 
vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will find himself 
in command of the whole situation.’’—Phil. Ev g Bulletin } 
wiles tor either one of the Amer- 
ican $4.00 Monthlies (or Har, s Weekly ox Baza 
A fppleton’s Fournal, weekly) will be pia A a year, "hoth 
postpaid ; ot, for $9.50, Tux Livinc Acer and Scri s St. 
Nicholas. 
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Address as above. 


New-England Journal 


BINDERS 


rs, which will hold the numbers of 
the whole year. These will be found very convenient and 
valuable. Prices :—I\n full cloth, stamped with name of the 


jou $1.25; in cloth and paper si , P 

Address NEW-ENGLAND FOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mase. tae 


Valuable Works. 
Prof. Labberton’s Historical Series, 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. , 


1, Outlines of History. ms 
With Original Tables. Chronological, Genealogical, 
Prof. Rospert H. Oblong 
4to. Cloth, $2.00 


Historical Questions. 
Logically arranged and divided. The companion to 
Outlines of History. Oblong 4to. Cloth, $1.75. 


Historical Atlas. 

Containing a Chronological series of 100 colored Maps, 
illustrating successive periods from the dawn of History 
to the present day. blong 4to. Cloth, $3.50. Can 
be used with any History. The latest changes in the 
map of Europe are fully and accurately exhibited. 


Historical Chart. 

Imperial 4to. With beautifully colored Tables, showing 
at a glance the rise, development, and fall of all the im- 
portant Nations, from the earliest times until the present 


> 


day. It is issued in four different styles, viz: 
1. The Atlas Form, or Pupil’s Copy, half cloth.....--. $3.50 
2. The Atlas Form, or Pupil’s Copy, full cloth .....--- 4:50 
3. The Sectional Form, or Class-room Copy, in portfo- 
lio, mounted... ++ 10,00 
4- The Wall Map, mounted on rollers, to be hung in 


*,* A circular giving a full Gencrigtion of the above inval- 
uable work, also specimen pages of Dr. Labberton’s other 
books, viz: ** Outlines of History,”’ (price $2.00); “* Histor- 


ical Questions,”’ (price $1.75), and “* Historical ee #4, i 
$3.50), sent to any address upon application to the pu lishers. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


TRAUTWINE'S Civil Engineer’s Pocket Book 
of Mensuration, Trigonometry, Surveying, Hydraulics, 
Hydrostatics, Instruments and their adjustments, Ma- 
sonry, Strength of Materials, Principles of Wooden and 
Iron Roof and Bridge ‘russes, Stone Bridges and Cul- 
verts, Trestles, Pillars, Suspension Bridges, Dams, Rail 
Roads, T'urnouts, Turning Platforms, Water Stations, 
Cost of Earthwork, Foundations, Retaining Walls, &c. 
In addition to which the elucidation of certain important 
Principles of Construction is made in a more simple 
manner than heretofore. By Jonn C. TRautTwin8, Civil 
Engineer. With over 650 Illustrations from original 
designs. 6m0, 650 pages; Mor. tuck; Third edition; 
Eighth thousand; Revised; Pocket form. Price, $5.00. 

TRAUTWINE'S Field Practice of Laying Out 
Circular Curves for Railroads. Pocket form; 

12mo; Roan tuck; Ninth edition, revised and e ‘ 

Price, $2.00. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN 
Self-Acting---Requiring no Pressure of Water. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT! 


Ruby Glass Basin 
and Globes, 
mounted ona 
Golden Bronze 
Standard, with 
polished Marble 
Base. For the 
Dining- 


Parlor, 
room, Library, 
Conservatory, 
Store Counter, 
Show - Window, 
&c. Especially 
adapted to purify 
the airin the 
sick-room. 

The addition of 
Col og ne to the 
water makes it a 
Perrume Foun- 
Tain. Height to 
top of basin, 2: 
inches ; diameter 
of basin, 10 inch.; 
height of stream, 
8 inches. Price, 
complete, $15. 


Address for de- 
scriptive circular, 


J, W. TUFTS, 


33 to 39 
BOWKER ST., 
BOSTON. 


TRAUTWINE’S New Method of Calculating the 
Cubic Contents of Excavations and Embank- 
ments, by the aid of Diagrams; together with Direc- 
tions for Estimating the Cost of Earthwork. Fifth ed. ; 
Completely revised and enlarged; 8vo, cl. Price, $2.00. 
ROPER’S Hand Book of the Locomotive, includ- 
ing the Construction, Running, and Management of 
Locomotive Engines and Boilers, With Illustrations. 
By Roper, Engineer. ; Pocket form; 

or. tuck. Price, $2.50. ; 
ROPER’S Catechism of Steam Engines and 
Steam Boilers. Third edition; Third thousand ; 
Revised ; 18mo; Mor. tuck; Pocket form. Price, $2.00. 


*,* Any of the above works sent by mail, prepaid, upon 
receipt of the price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 626, 628, Market Street, 
45 ac PHILADELPHIA. 


Everybody Wants It. 
Printing-Office for $5.00. 


Perfect Press, Roller, 
Ink, &c. 


Our Catalogue, a valuable assistant 
~ on all typographical matters, will be 
sent on receipt of stamp, provided 

mention this j in sending 
to us. CURTIS & MITCHELL, a: Brattle St., Boston. 


For Newspapers and Magazines, 


AMERICAN OR FOREIGN. 
Send f CATA E just i 
FOR 1876, just issued, and 
Everything at Club Rates. 
Everything Free of Postage. 
We make the # tof Foreign M i special 
All Garman, and ED. 


ICALS, gr reduced rates. i 
PRICES in 


4A. H. ROFFE & CO., 
NEW-ENGLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
“4 11 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Tassie Manik: Gillott’ or descriptive name 


Warranted. Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8O 


NS, 
RY HOE, Sole 91 John Street, NEW ore 


The Nation. 


A Teacher may easily get 
The Nation free by procuring 
Four other subscribers. 


The Nation is sent five weeks 
for 25 cents, —half-rate for 


introduction. 


Address Box 25, New-York 
City. 


45 ¢ 


Turkish Baths, 


17 Beacon St., Boston. 


Unequaled as a remedy for Rheumatism, Cold, Catarrh, 
Torpid Liver, Diseases of the Kidneys, Inactive Skin, &c. 
To the overworked brain-toilers and people of sedentary 
habits, it is one of the very best means of equalizing the ci™ 
culation, quieting the nerves, affording prompt relief to the 
brain, and inducing prolonged and refreshing sleep. They 
are given under the personal supervision of 
M. P. BROWNING, M.D., Proprietor. 
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NE W-ENGLAND : FOURNAL. OF EDUCA TION. 


One Dollar. With NEW-ENGLAND ie 
gubseription, ENGLAND JOU! OF EDUCATION, $3.40 for both journals. 


Address A. Ss B ARN S a CoO., 
and 113 William St. NEW YORK, 32 Bromfield Street, BOSTON. 


“Wollaston Heating and Ventilating Company, 
59 BLACKSTONE STREET, BOSTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dr. PIERCE’ S Wrou 


on 


FURNACE, 


ABLE FORM. 


This is the ONLY Furnace that is made ENTIRELY of Wrought Iron. I 
than any other Furnace. w es wn Draft. t is sol rate 
and will last = life-time. Send for Circular. ee — 
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WHITES FURNACE. 
PLATE ON. Triple Radiator. 


1949 
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CEORCE W. WHITE & CoO., 
64 and 66 Union Street, Boston. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. C. SHATTUCK’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufactory, 


No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


[The above Engraving represents eight lines of School Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 
The of Committees, Teachers, Furniture, is invited to the SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has begn perfected 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years experience. 


** ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT 


has stood the test of and given entire satisfaction in every instance. Purch 


experience 
as I can refer them to many places that have tried and condemned them. Send for Cat and Price List. 


of School Furniture are cautioned against wy 4 Combination” and 


SCHOOL DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


SILICATE. 


AND DESK,’’ 


gelling” 


WHITCO 
any quantity. Boarps or Epucation 


THE CELEBRATED 
Light—Duraue, 


Self-Inking Presses. | 
# DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


SILICATE 


= For Slate or Lead Pencil 

= lete ‘8s. oo. 10 oe, sold. for the last Six Years by tie 
for boo 


Cuts, &c. with illus- 
instructions for beginners. 
Self-Inker, with iron stand, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bestablished in 1837. 


Superior Bells of 
with the ibe beat Rotary ong 


Church, Perms, 
Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. Fully 


arran 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Rast Second St., Cincinnati. 


4 FIRST-CLASS WHITE BRISTOL 
VISITING CARDS, ali 10 varieties 


your by RETO on them all, sent to 
Schools throughout the country. $5perdozen. Ask 


by RETURN MAI recei 

Simple ah L, upon pt of 

paling different designs for printing, sent with our Bookseller for it, or send 50 cents for gample copy. 
N, Bpecimen pages free. 


Boards of Education 


New York, Philadelphia, 
Towns, Schools. 
ing k Stores and 
station 

N.Y. Silicate Book 


SILVER CAROLS 


KIN of and Juvenile Sing- 


** Just what we is the praise from 
every direction. 

Contains a Theoretical Department, short and practi- 
cal. Music cheerful and sparkling, and words enthusi- 
astic, Becoming generally intr uced into the Public 


46 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
(Sate where you Si, 14 eb W. W. WHITNEY, Toledo, Ohio. 


It is easily applied with ordinary vege hes brush, and persons 


blackboard, upon any 
h surface, which will treaks, 
sold, fine stone surface. “rom 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO., Sole Proprietors, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. Y¥. 


SILICATE 


SLAY 


LEAD or SLATE NCIL. 
Sold at all School Book and , = 
Stores. N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
191 Fulton St, Cor. Church. 


AWYER DRAWING RULES. 


Scholars in Freehand Drawing in the tthe A 


with common skill can make a 


A REPUTABLE AGREEABLE AND 
LUCRATIVE IN-OOOR BUSINESS, 


OF PERMANENT AND INCREASING 
INTERFST, ALREADY IN SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION IN THE LEADING CITIES, 
WHERE IT IS INDORSED BY MANY 
OF THE MOST PROMINENT RESI- 
DENTS. MAY BE ESTABLISHED WITH 
SMALL CAPITAL IN ANY CITY OR 
TOWN. MAY BE CONDUCTED B 
ANY ONE. 


SEND FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
AGENTS CIRCULAF. \ 


HEALTH-LIFT CO, 


imary Schools, Prof. Walger Smith a rh are 
t ” 
46 14th STREET, NEW YORK. cons JOHN ERC 


| | | il 
Black, Fine and 
{ 4 \ \ LACK DIAM: — 
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NE 


W-ENGLAND 3ZOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


USE THE BEST TEXT-BOOKS, 


Rat & Bradbury's MATHEMATICS, 


Graded and Commen Scheols, 
Nermal Schools and Academies. 


Eaton’s ARITHMBTICS present a complete course in three 
books. Thc Commo& anp GRAMMAR SCHOOL ARITHMETICS 
have recen@, been revised, and are printed from new elec- 
trotype and now contain the new Sterling exchange, 
a fuller and more complete presentation of Government and 
Municipal Bonds, premium on gold, etc, and presented in 
such a manner as not to interfere with former editions. THe 
ELEMENTS OF ARITHMETIC pggsents a short course of writ- 


ten arithmetic combined with oral (mental) work, and can be 
used as the second book of the series, if to succeed 
the Primary. 


In Eaton’s Arrrumetics the principles, ex agains, 
methods of analysis, and rules are given in clear, eal. 
concise language, the examples and business methods prac- 
tical and such as are used in the coumting-room, and the ar- 
rangement of subjects logical and satisfactory. 

Eaton’s AriTHMetics @re not loaded down with for 

izations, and technical definitions and rules, as 
is the case with most similar works. 


Brapsury’s EaTon’s ALGEBRA contains a large ‘humber 
and great variety of examples and problems, a full dis- 
cussion of all subjects appropriate to an elementary ~ 


and a new chapter has been added, presenting the 
Logarithms and the four place tables. 

Brapsury’s GzomETRY omits unessential theorems, and 
contains practical questions and exercises for original demon- 
stration at the close of different boeks, of great value. 

Brapsury’s TRIGONOMETRY AND SuRVEYING contain 
both the analytical and geometrical methods, and full, tables 
of Logarithms. 

Am the large number of places where Eaton AnD 
Baapeuby’s MaTHEMATICAL Serres is used, wholly or in 
part, we may mention the following cities and towns: 


Boston Taunton Adams 
Worcester Newton Milford 
Lowell Chelsea Newport 
Lynn Somerville Pawtucket 
Cambrid Brockton Bridgeport 
New Bedford Fitchburg Stamford 
Manchester Holyoke New Haven 
Concord Beverly Norwich 
Nashua Rutiana Middieteown 
Dover Brandon Willimantic 
Pertsmouth Windsor Biddeford 
Portland Brunswick 
Keene ” Lewiston Bangor, Saco 


The above are enly a few ofthe hundreds of cities and 
towns throughout New England and elsewhere using EATON 
anp Brapsury’s Matuematics, wholly or in part. 

Liberal terms for first introduction. Correspondence, with 
school-officers and teachers contemplating a change in text- 
books, solicited. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
Publishers, 
25 and bial Cornhill, BOSTON, 


Price to Teachers, $1.00. | 
THE ART OF COMPUTATION, 


By W. D. GOODRICH, 


The well-known Lightning Calculator of the Erie Railway, 
and a practical Teacher Of many years experience, should 
be in the hands of all who are interested in Education. All 
Teachers will find it of practical value in their every-day 
work in.teaching Arithmetic. A review says of it : 

“ Who would suppése there was much to learn in ordinary 
multiplication? Yet here is a system as valuable as it is orig- 
inal, invented by a practical calculator (a nephew, by the 
way, of the renowned ‘Peter Parley’), which does for the 

operations of ordinary business what ithms accom- 
can afford to remain ignorant of it.” ‘ 

Note these features: 

1. It makes practicable the use of Pairs of Figures in 
Multiplication. 

2. It contains an account of Rene 
of this and other countries, with explanation of their systems. 

3 It oa by skilled Accountants of 
every profession, many of them never before pu 
It comprises the fullest set of Practical Tables,ever 


It explains the technical rules of Measurement adopted 
class. 


every 
6. It teems with Problems, practical, speculative, and amus- 
ing, thus becoming a desirable jon at Examination. 

7- It is fully illustrated and beautifully bound. 

8. It has uniquely connected with it a Calendar, which can 

sige New Style, to any month 

. 1 to A.D. 3,000. 

Third edition, revised and enlarged; 206-pages, 18 illustra- 
tions, full index. 

Address FRANK CHATFIELD, 
35 New Haven, Conn. 


New-York Homeopathic Medical College, 
Ophthalmic Hospital Building, 

Corner 23d Street and Third Avenue, N. Y. 
The sessions of the i the first 
‘Tuesday of October, and end wo the of Feb- 
. Fees fora fall course of j—~Fees for 
course (which includes the lectures of the entire term 
of three years), invariably in advance, $160 ;—Matriculation 


$5.00 ;— Practical Anatom ;—Graduati 
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have attended two full courses at ot edical Col or 
particulars DOWLING: M Dy Doon 
ELOCUTION. 
MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of Voice Culture, gives 
attetition to ective 
eferences:— Professors Jas. E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, 


and Faculty of the School 
Address, go West Springfield street, Boston. 46 tf 


TEACHERS FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.—Many 
A 


: country schools open about this time 

in want of Teachers should a at once to the NEW 

ENGLAND BUREAUOF ED CATION, 16 Ha 
Boston. No made for i publiz 


with teachers. F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


*| Pencil Co. is organized to develop this Tac. 


Noiseless and Durable. 
ouR 


MOISTURE PROOF 


TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the Schoo! Room,) 


Are fast suferseding all imitations of Slates, and even the 
stone slate itself, which hasso long been in use. = 
The advantages of these Slates over all other imitations 
are of the greatest importance. They are thg only imitation 
of a slate surface ewer made that will stand tht application of 
water and the usage to which slates in schools are subjected, 
without the surface being injured. Each 


No. 1—514 x 8% inches, two marking surfaces, ....-..- $o.15 
“ 3—o x8 six -20 
“ x 9 six “ .30 

Copies of gay of the above Slate Tablets will be forward 
for examinafion (postage paid) on receipt of the price above. 


For introduction a /ééeraid discount will be made. 


Address 
American Tablet Manufact’g Co., 
| ~ 29 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 


The Manufactory Sit which these unrivaled Crayons are made 
COST $100,000. 


“NE PLUS ULTRA.” 


National Talc Crayon & Pencil Co, 


(Frenck Chatk ) 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 


Sho. im this country of a deposit of 
(French = is being hailed as a blessing by teachers, 
students, and all who have been accustomed to use the com- 
mon chalk crayons, which, on account of offensive and 
health-injuring dust, and great loss (fully one-half) by break- 
age, have become a nuisance in the school-room. 

The imported Tale Crayons (French made) abhous> 
costing $3.00 per gross, have been found cheaper than the 
brittle and unpleasant chalk so extensively used. Our Tac 
Crayons are superior to the French made, and are unequiv- 
ocally and universally pronounced by all educationalists to be 


wd excellence, the superior of all other crayons in the mar- 


et, or known to the trade 

The National Tale (French Chalk) Crayon and 
The manu- 
factory where these Crayons are being made, cost $100,000. 
Talc Crayons are dustless, firmer, and more pleasant to 
handle; do not s@il hands, clothing. books, or desks; make 
no clouds of dust in the room. The Steatie Crayon, sold at 
$1.50, is dustless, but so thoroughly oils blackboards in a few 
days use as to compel all who try to use them to abandon the 
attem New York City, Baltimore, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Louisville, Detroit, Cincinnati, .New Orleans, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, and very many other large cities have 
been obliged to throw all dusty and offensive chalk crayons 
out of use. 

When it is known that one gross of our Crayons are equal 
to about ten boxes of School Chalk pencils (which ten gross 
cost $3.06 to $3.50), are free from grit and dust, are firm and 
strong, and mark with pleasing effect, no one will hesitate to 
pray for their immediate adoption by all Boards of k:ducation 
oad all educational institutions of whatever kind or class. 


PRICES. 
Colored, assorted........... 2.50 


Mechanics’ or Lumbermen’s, white, 
do. do. Col’d (white, blue, red), 
Perfection Slate Pencils ... ....... boxes of 24, 
Billiard Chalk rt box, .25 
Tailors’ Crayons (black, blue, carmine, and white, i 40 
DR Specimen Boxes (one gross) by express 50 cts. 
directly from the manufactory gross 

gross. A liberal the role. 
National Talc Crayon and Pencil Co., 
Lock Box No. 50. MONMOUTH} ILL. 


PATENT BLACKBOARD SLATING 


We have secured, and will send recipes fer making Slating, 
both Black and Green, to any party sending One Dollar 
for sample box of WHITE CRAYONS. 
This is warranted the very best Slating made. All teach- 
ers and schoo! directors will appreciate this effort of ours to 
distribute the means of giving the best Blackboards to our 
for GREEN 

Reei: for and BLACK Siating, and one gross 
Crayons, Oné Dollar. 

NATIONAL TALC CRAYON & PENCIL co., 


Lock Bock No. 50. (44) MONMOUTH, ILL. 


‘WINTHROP 
Wrought Iron Furnace. 


This superior heater has been fully tested for three years, 
and especially the past severe Winter, where in 


CHURCHES & SCHOOL-HOUSES 


as well as in private dwellings, it has given unbounded satis- 
faction for its pleasant and powerful heat with a small amount 
of fuel. It is easily managed, and keeps a continual fire all 
Winter. Send for Circular to 


DIGHTON FURNACE co., 
98 North Street, BOSTON. 


Misfit Carpets! 


Good Second-hand and Misfit English Brussels, Three-Ply, 
Oil M 


112 Fulton St., New York, 


SIDE ENTRANCE. 
Sent to any part of the United States, free of charge. 
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Teachers’ Exchange. 


This department is desi 
it a 
ing special notices ure 5O 
cents for 20 words or less, ahd 2 cents per word for 
over twenty. Each subsequent insertion 2 cts. per word.) 
\A/ ANTED —Bya lady. a situation as assistant-teacher 
of Latin and English br. 
ANTED-— A situation by a teacher of four years’ expe- 
W rience in High and Grammar schools in the vicinity of 
Boston, Can furnish satisfactory testimonials of character 
and t success» Address Teacuar,, No. 1 Cedar street. 
OR SALE — Family and Day School; has been in suc- 
F cessful operation: for 20 years ; Fp e aro d of family 
upils, 2o—of day scholars, 80. Price ; terms easy; 
gh Address W. H. G., Box 18:8, 
Portland, Me. £ 34 tf 


Agénts Wanted. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS 
To Agents. 


Choice, Valuable, and Elegantly Illustrated Works, sold 

only by subscription, 

or Terms and Circulars, address 

NEW WORLD PUBLISHING 00O., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Fashionable Cards, 
Agents Wanted { Send for Agents’ Outfit, which 


46 tf 


includes Specimen Book, Price 
List, New Designs, with more than fifty styles of Printing 
and Engraving. Also one of our beautiful CARD CASES. 
Price of Outfit complete, 25 cents, free of postage. 
(@™ Send yonr orders to 

A. S. MASON & CO., 
45 m 73 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED for our New Book on 


MOODY & SANKEY 


And their Work on both Sides of the Sea. 


By an EMINENT CuicaGo Diving, a neighbor of Mr. Moody 
for years, and an eye-witness of and participant in his great 
revival meetings in ENGLAND. @Endorsed and approved by 
eminent Christians. Says President Fowier of the North- 
Western University :—‘‘ May God grant this book a million 
readers, and many converts to C. Send for circulars 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


ist.” 


t 
HARTFORD, CONN, 
MATERIALS AND STATIONERY. 
A. A, WALKER &CO., % 
No. 594 IMPORTERS, | Next North 
Washington St. BOSTON. Globe Theatre. 


All materials for Oil, Water Color, and Pastel Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower making. ogg French, and Amer- 
ican Note Papers, Envelopes, &c. All orders, by mail or 
express, promptly attendedto. Send forCatalogue. _15 zz 


SOCIETY REGALIA, 


B. KIRBY & SON, No. 316 Chapel Street, NEW 
* HAVEN, Conn., manufacturers of all kinds of Society 
Pins and Badges. In workmanship, unexcelled; in prices, 
moderate. Specimens of Pins of each Fraternity always on 
hand. BADGES SET WITH PRECIOUS STONES, 
a spevialsy. Estimates and designs furnished. Orders by 
F. LUTHER, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

COLLEGE FRATERNITY BADGES, 

KEYS AND MEDALS. 
All orders by mail promptly attended to. 
26 79 Nassau St., New York. 


GoopyeaR's POCKET GYMNASIUM, 
The Most Complete System 


OF*PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 


The following are s. ew of the 
advantages derived from the 
usé of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct agtion all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 
body, and chiefly those which 
are generally neglected by per- 
sons of sedentary jabits, It 
corrects-the stooping posture so 
frequently noticed in young 
persons, and imparts a uniform 

degree of strength to the es supporting the spinal column. 

o those who are afflicted With dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 
debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
it may be used with the most gratifying results. It is grad- 
uated tothe use of the strongest man or the weakest chiid; 
is admirably adapted to the use of invalids and convalescents, 


where gentle exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 
especially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 
character. It is highly recor d by leadi hysicians 
and all those who have made the subject of physient exercise 
A study. PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No. 2. For Children 
6to 8 $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10.81.20. No. 4. For 


Children 10 to 1#, $1.30. No. 5, For Ladiesand Children 14 years 
and upward, $1.40. No.6. For Gentlemen of moderate strength, 
1.50. No. 7, $2.00. Complete set of seven, $9.00. No. 7 is 
tted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or floor. 


Two of this size properly arranged mak Complete Gy 

sium. Sent post-paid upon receipt of Ade | 
GOODY FARK RUBBER CURLER 

P.O. Rox 6,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


Improved Farm First M e Coupen Bonds Guaran- 
teed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the value ascer- 
tained by fersonal inspection, In many years business, 
have never Jost a dollar. We pay the interest promptly, 
semi-annually, in New York. No customer of ours ever 
waited a day for interest, not even during the cardest time 
that Kansas is likely ever to see. Her presperity is now 
ane oad Send for particulars. References in every State in 
nion. J. B. WAVKINS & CO., 


= a Collections throughout the West t a specialty, 35 
TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS 
F. B. Snow, Manager of New-En, an@ Bureau of Educa- 


can apply, in or by letter, to 
tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and ive i 
regard to his tethod of cocuring 


das a meditim between 
rites desiring toemploy 


10 PER CENT NET! 


Kansas. 


Seri, 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
Cincinnati and New York. 


NOW READY: 


Payne’s School Supervision. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By 
W. H. Payne, A.M., Supt. of City Schools, Adrian, 
Mich. A Practical Treatise on Superintendence ; Grad- 
ing; Arranging Courses of Study; Preparation and Use 
of Blanks, Records,’ and Reports ; aminations for 
Promotions, etc. 12m0,216pp. Price $1.25. 
This is the first and only work ever published on the Art 
of School Supervision. [It is mvaluable to Boards of Educa- 
tion, and Teachers, and is a 
complete text-book for Students and Normal and other 
schools who are preparing for school work. 


Prices: Retail, 30 ota.; Introduction and Sample Copy, 
22 ots.; Exchange, 16 ots. 

“It hits the mark exactly. In our opinion it has no 
equal.”’—Sur’T Rochester, Minn. 

“The best yet published. HarVey hasstruck the ‘lead.’ 
—Sur’t Wacker, Lima, O. 

“The very book -we need in our primary schools. The 
works on composition aim too high Hitherto I have seen 
nothing that comes down to the 9 of children.” 
—G. M. Corvin, Sup’t Pendleton Ce., Ky. 

‘It seems just the thing so long needed for both teacher 
and pupil ’—F. R. Cornert, Sup’t Grayson Co., Ky. 


e Lessons. 


“I regard it as the ‘one thing needful’ in our public 
A perfect gem.”—A. K. Wray, Sup’t 
o., Ky. 


‘* Admirable. I have seen nothing more simple and satis- 
factory for the first years of training in the English* Lan- 
guage.”’—Sur’r East Saginaw, Mich. 

** Should be in the hands of every teacher. What we need 
so badly in primary departments is systematic 
work.”’—Jno. M. McGee, Sup’t Brown Co., Ind. 

“I regard it an invaluable text-book for young would-be 
in primary departments.””— Hon. R. M. 

USHER, Agt. Peabody Fund, La. é 

“‘ Just what I have wanted for a longtime. These lessons 
are adapted to the very little ones, and not only grammarians 
but teachers fail here; but with the help of this little book I 
think I shall be able to make | emf an interesting and 
pleasant study for my little class before they are aware of it.”’ 
—R. CrawrerD, North East, Pa. 

‘An admirable book, and its proper use is well calculated 
to make the study of grammar ag ery aed profitable to 
the beginner.”’—Tuos. B. Lanz, Sup’t Matthews Co., Va. 

“The attractive style of the work renders it a delight all 


the way through.”—F. J. Asusurn, W. Union, W. Va. 

“Have read Harvey’s Language Lessons carefully, and 
must say ‘I consider it ny far the best work on the subject for 
I have seen:”—D. P. Powers, Co. Sup’t, Scotts- 
ville, Va. 

“The method is a happy way of teaching children the use 
of words, and to express ough in an easy and natural man- 
ner.”—J. A. Mircuet, Sup’t, London, Tenn. 


“It is what I have | considered the one thing needful 
W. ARMSTRONG, Sup't Warwick 
.» Ind. 


“I pronounce Harvey’s Language Lessons the book 
needed for beginners. © Itjcannot fail to interest, while it in- 
structs.’’—W™s. Ousley’s Gap, W.Va. ; late Co. Supt. 

think ‘it superior to any other work I have seen on the 
same subject.””—A. C. Croucn, Sup’t, Newbury, Ind. 

“* Am ready to pronounce it the best of any I have seen.’ 
—Gzo. A. Rosertson, Principal Bloomfield Academy, O. 

“T believe it will be generally used in the schools when its 
merits are made known to the t and officers.”’—E. E. 
Garrett, Com’r Montgomery Co., Ky. 

“ Undoubtedly well adapted to the for which it is 
intended. I am more than pleased with LW J. Suovr, 
Principal, Dubuque, Iowa. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers and Speiler. 
Eclectic Historical Atlas, 
Norton’s Elements of Physics. 
Krisi’s Life of Pestalozsi, 
White’s Graded-School Arithmetics. 
Eclectic Series of Geographies. > 

' Harveys Language Course, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship. 
Venable’s United States Fiistory. 
Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Thatheimer’s Med. and Modern History. 
Thatheimer’s History of England. 
Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution. 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy. . 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic. 
Eclectic Classical Series, 
Duffet’s French Method. + 
Gow’s Morals and Manners. 
Ray's Differential and Integral Caiculus. 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration. 
Hepburn’s English Rhetoric. 


Descriptive Circucars anp Price List on 


PLICATION. 
NEW-ENGLAND AGENT 
For the Eclectic Educational Series, 
3 School Street, Boston. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
' Cincinnati and New York. 29 
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